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Minutes or Meetine or Decemser 29 anv 30, 19380. 


The American Catholic Philosophical Association met in the 
Michael Cudahy Science Building, Loyola University, Chicago, 
Illinois, on Monday, December 29, 1930, at 10:00 a. m., the 
Right Reverend James H. Ryan presiding. The delegates were 
welcomed by President Kelley of Loyola University. 

A paper on “ The Principle of Causality from the Meta- 
physical Point of View” was presented by the Reverend 
Lawrence O. Wolf of the St. Paul Seminary. He was followed 
by the Reverend Cornelius J. Connolly of The Catholic 
University of America who spoke on “The Frontiers of 
Modern Biology and Philosophy,” and by Dr. Karl F. Herzfeld 
of the Johns Hopkins University who spoke on “ The Fron- 
tiers of Modern Physics and Philosophy.” 


Afternoon Session 
At the afternoon session a paper on “ Realism and the Proof 
of God” was read by the Reverend J. B. Culemans of Moline, 
Tllinois; one on “ The Immanence of God” by the Reverend 
John F. Walsh of Loyola University, and one on the “ The 
Transcendence of God” by the Reverend William B. Collins 
of Columbia College. 


President Ryan announced the following committees: 


Auditing Committee 
William P. O’Connor Charles A. Hart Gerard Esser 
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Nominating Committee 


James A. McWilliams Francis A. Walsh 
Charles C. Miltner 


The Annual Dinner of the Association was held at 7:00 
p. m. in the University dining hall. The Presidential Address 


was given by Monsignor Ryan. 


Tuesday Morning—9 :30 


In honor of the centenary of his death, the morning session 
was devoted to four papers on St. Augustine, as follows: 
“St. Augustine, Founder of The Christian Philosophy of 
History” by the Reverend Joseph P. Christopher of The 
Catholic University of America; “St. Augustine as Philos- 
opher ” by the Reverend Henry Carr of St. Michael’s College, 
University of Toronto; ‘“ Experience and Truth in St. Augus- 
tine” by Mr. Anton C. Pegis of Marquette University; ‘“ The 
Illumination Theory in St. Augustine ” by the Reverend Henry 
S. Bellisle of St. Michael’s College, University of Toronto. 


Afternoon Session 


The report of the Auditing Committee was presented by 
the Reverend William P. O’Connor. Jt was Voted that this 
report be accepted. 

The report of the Nominating Committee was presented 
by the Reverend James A. McWilliams. The following were 
nominated as officers of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association for the year 1931: 


President. .  .  . Gerald B. Phelan 
Vice-President . . . James A. McWilliams 
Secretary-Treasurer . . Charles A. Hart 
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Executwe Council 


One year . . .  . + # William F. Roemer 
One year . . . ~~. ~~ Joseph A. Schabert 
Two years . . .  . Sister M. Lioba 
Two years . . . . Sister Agnes Loretto 
Three years. . . . James H. Ryan 
Three years. . . . Charles C. Miltner 


It was Voted that this report be accepted. 

It was Voted that the Association thank Loyola University 
for the courtesies extended during the meeting. 

The report of the Secretary-Treasurer was then presented. 
It was Voted that this report be received and approved. 

A paper on “ Necessitarianism in Contemporary Ethics ” 
was read by the Reverend Francis J. Haas of St. Francis 
Seminary. This was followed by a paper on “ Remarks Con- 
cerning Certain Phases of the Moral Philosophy of John 
Dewey ” which was presented by the Reverend J. F. Finnegan 
of Detroit. 

The meeting adjourned at 5:00 p. m. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Fuutron J. SHEEN, 
Secretary. 





REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-—TREASURER 


American Catuo.tic PuinosopuicaL ASSOCIATION 


The Fifth Annual Meeting of the American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association was held at The Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C., December 27 and 28, 1929. The 
proceedings were published in a volume entitled Proceedings 
of the Fifth Annual Meeting of the American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association, and mailed to all members. 
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It was not possible to hold a meeting of the Executive Council 
in the spring of 1930. Therefore, a letter was sent by the 
Secretary to all members of the Council, under date of May 7, 
1930, asking advice on the following points: 


1. Which place would be more acceptable to the members of 
the Council for the December meeting—Chicago or 
Buffalo—both cities having sent in invitations ? 

2. What topics should be discussed and in what order ? 
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3. Who should be asked to write the papers ? 
4. General suggestions for the meeting. 


In view of the replies received, it was decided to hold the 
Sixth Annual Meeting at Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois, 
December 29 and 30, 1930. 

On November 1, 1930, a letter, with which was enclosed a 
leaflet outlining the purposes of the Association, was sent to 
297 professors of philosophy throughout the country. 

The New Scholasticism has been issued in quarterly numbers 
during the year, constituting Volume IV of 424 pages. The 
statistics are as follows: 


Membership in the Association . . . . . 348 
Subscribers to New Scholastictsm . . . . 182 
Special Exchange List (C. U. Library) . . 66 
eee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee 
Complimentary List . . . .. . . 15 


The membership of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association, as of December 1, 1930, is as follows: 


Life Members . . ..... . 19% 
Institutional Members ike «<« «& « 
Constituent Members . . . . . . 187 
Associate Members eis Se * oe 
Student Members . . .... . 9 
Foreign Members . . . . . . . 18 
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The financial report approved by your committee of auditors 
is as follows: 


Receipts 
Balance on hand, December 1, 1929 . $1,345.71 
Membership dues in Association . . $1,709.70 
Subscriptions to New Scholasticism . 932.54 
Intereston deposit. . . . . . 32.79 
2,675.03 
Total . . . 2. . ee eee $4,020.74 
Expenditures 
Expense of Association . . . . $ 864.58 
Expenses of New Scholasticism . . 2,480.20 
Total . . . . . . ee eetC«8 44.78 
Balance on hand, December 1,1930 . . . . § 675.96 


Respectfully submitted, 


Furton J, Suren, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


Lae 
—_— 





MINUTES OF MEETING OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
AMERICAN CatTHuotic PHILosopHicaL ASSOCIATION 
December 30, 1930 





A meeting of the Executive Council of the American 
Catholic Philosophical Association was held in the Michael 
Cudahy Science Building, Loyola University, immediately 
following the morning session of the Annual Meeting of the 
Association on December 30, 1930. The following members 
were present: 
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James H. Ryan William F. Roemer 
Gerald B. Phelan James A. McWilliams 
Fulton J. Sheen 


The reading of the minutes of the previous meeting was 
dispensed with. 

The report of the Secretary-Treasurer was read. 

The applications for membership were taken up individually 
and voted. 

The place of the next Annual Meeting of the Association was 
discussed. Through the Reverend James. A. McWilliams, an 
invitation was extended by the Reverend Robert S. Johnston 
to hold the Seventh Annual Meeting at St. Louis University. 

It was decided that the Executive Committee be instructed, 
in its next meeting, to prepare round table discussion. The 
first afternoon of the meeting should be devoted to round table 
discussion, the subjects of which will be determined by those 
who organize discussion for such subjects. 

The meeting was adjourned at 12.45 p. m. 


Futon J. SHEEN, 
Secretary. 











LIST OF MEMBERS 
(December 1, 1930) 





LirE MEMBERS 


Agar, Mr. John G., 32 Liberty St., New York City. 

Cantwell; Right Rev. John J., 108 West Second St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Hayes, His Eminence, Patrick Cardinal, 452 Madison Ave., New York 
City. 

Lilly, Mr. Joseph T., 30 Plaza St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Murray, Right Rev. John G., 307 Congress St., Portland, Maine. 

McClean, Rev. Peter H., 359 Washington Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 

MeNicholas, Most Rev. John T., 5418 Moeller Ave., Norwood, Ohio. 

O’Connell, His Eminence, William Cardinal, 2181 Commonwealth Ave., 
Brighton, Mass. 

Schrembs, Right Rev. Joseph, 18401 Shaker Blvd., Shaker Heights, 
Ohio. 

Shahan, Right Rev. Thomas J., 2935 Upton St., N. W., Washington, 
BD. C. 

Tracy, Rev. Joseph V., 321 Market St., Brighton, Mass. 

Turner, Right Rev. William, 1035 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 
Basselin Foundation, Washington, D. C. 
Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Catholic Foreign Missionary Society, Maryknoll, N. Y. 
Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa. 
College Misericordia, Dallas, Penna. 
College of Mt. St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio, Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio. 
College of Mt. St. Vincent, Mt. St. Vineent-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
College of St. Teresa, Winona, Minn. 
College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn. 
College of the Sacred Heart, Menlo Park, Calif. 
College of the Sacred Heart, Manhattanville, N. Y. 
College of the Sacred Heart, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Columbia College, Dubuque, Iowa. 
DePaul University, Chicago, Il. 
Dominican House of Studies, Washington, D. C. 
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Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
D’Youville College, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Fontbonne College, St. Louis, Mo. 

Fordham University, New York City. 

Franciscan Philosophical Clericate, Butler, N. J. 
Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 
Georgian Court College, Lakewood, N. J. 

Kenrick Seminary, Webster Groves, Mo. 

Loyola University, New Orleans, La. 

Manhattan College, New York City. 

Marygrove College, Detroit, Mich. 

Maryville College of the Sacred Heart, St. Louis, Mo. 
Marywood College, Scranton, Penna. 

Mt. Mary College, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Niagara University, Niagara University P. O., N. Y. 
Notre Dame College, South Euclid, Ohio. 
Redemptorist Fathers Seminary, Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. 

Rosemont College, Rosemont, Penna. 

St. Bede College, Peru, Ill. 

St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 

St. Bonaventure’s College, St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 
St. Charles Seminary, Carthagena, Ohio. 

St. Columban’s Seminary, St. Columban’s P. O., Nebr. 
St. Francis Seminary, St. Francis P. O., Wis. 

St. John’s College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 

St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 
St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind. 

St. Meinrad’s Abbey, St. Meinrad, Ind. 

St. Thomas College, Scranton, Penna. 

St. Vincent Archabbey, Latrobe, Penna. 

St. Xavier College for Women, Chicago, IIl. 
Seminary of Mt. St. Alphonsus, Esopus, N. Y. 
Seton Hall College, South Orange, N. J. 

Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Penna. 

Trinity College, Washington, D. C. 

University of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 

University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 
Webster College, Webster Groves, Mo. 
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ASSOCIATE AND CONSTITUENT MEMBERS 

America Press, The, 329 West 108th St., New York City. 

Baisnée, Rev. Jules A., The Sulpician Seminary, Washington, D. C. 

Barlow, Rev. John E., University of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 

Barron, Rev. Joseph T., The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Bart, Rev. P. J., Assumption College, Sandwich, Ontario, Canada. 

Baschab, Rev. Charles R., Church of St. Mary Star of the Sea, Sau- 
salito, Calif. 

Bellisle, Rev. Henry, St. Michael’s College, University of Toronto, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

Bellperch, Rev. R. J., St. Xavier College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Blommerstein, Rev. J., Crosier Fathers Seminary, Onamia, Minn. 

Boyer, Rev. A., St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md. 

Boylan, Rev. J. J., Pres., Des Moines Catholie College, Des Moines, 
Towa. 

Boyle, Right Rev. Hugh C., 116 Dithridge St., Pittsburgh, Penna. 

Boyle, Rev. T. O’R., St. Francis Xavier College, Antigonish, Nova 
Scotia. 

Brady, Rev. Joseph E., College of New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Brickel, Rev. Alfred, University of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 

Brosnan, Rev. William J., Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. 

Brother Columba, Pres., St. Francis College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Brother D. Edward, 4720 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Penna. 

Brother E. Alfred, Pres., La Salle College, Philadelphia, Penna. 

Brother Francis de Sales, Ammendale, Md. 

Bruckmann, Rev. William D., 176 Conarroe St., Manayunk, Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 

Bruehl, Rev. Charles P., St. Charles Seminary, Overbrook, Philadel- 
phia, Penna. 

Burke, Rev. Joseph, Pres., St. Edward’s University, Austin, Texas. 

Byrne, Rev. P. J., Catholic Foreign Mission Society, Shingishu, Korea. 

Callahan, Rev. Daniel J. M., Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. 

Callahan, Rev. J. L., Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, Ill. 

Capuchin Fathers, Capuchin College, Washington, D. C. 

Carr, Very Rev. Henry, St. Michael’s College, University of Toronto, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

Casserly, Rev. Edward V., Xavier University, New Orleans, La. 
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Centner, Rev. Adelbert W., Pontifical College Josephinum, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Chandler, Rev. Arthur H., Providence College, Providence, R. I. 

Chartrand, Right Rev. Joseph, 1347 North Meridian St., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Code, Rev. Joseph B., St. Ambrose College, Davenport, Iowa. 

Cogan, Rev. John F., Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 

Collins, Rev. James L., St. Gregory Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Collins, Rev. Joseph B., St. Mary’s College, Winona, Minn. 

Collins, Rev. William B., Columbia College, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Connolly, Rev. Cornelius J., The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Conroy, Prof. Charles C., P. O. Box 281, Pasadena, Calif. 

Coogan, Mrs. Owen C., 37 Oakland St., Fall River, Mass. 

Cooper, Rev. John M., The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Corcoran, Rev. Francis V., Kenrick Seminary, Webster Groves, Mo. 

Cote, Rev. A. B., Providence College, Providence, R. I. 

Cotter, Rev. Anthony C., Weston College, Weston, Mass. 

Culemans, Rev. J. B., 1304 16th Ave., Moline, Ill. 

Daly, Mr. Byrne M., 207 Ellery Ave., Jackson, Mich. 

Daly, Rev. Joseph A., College of Mt. St. Vincent, New York City. 

Day, Right Rev. Victor, 720 Madison Ave., Helena, Mont. 

Della Penta, Rev. Daniel M., Providence College, Providence, R. L., 

Demjanovich, Rev. Charles C., Immaculate Conception Seminary, Dar- 
lington, N. J. 

Derry, Dr. George Hermann, Pres., Marygrove College, Detroit, Mich. 

Deutsch, Right Rev. Alcuin, Pres., St. John’s University, Collegeville, 
Minn. 

D’Haene, Rev. Ormond P., University of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 

Dietz, Hon. Nicholas, 44 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dillon, Rev. William T., St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn, 
uN. T. 

Dodd, Rev. Francis J., St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 

Donovan, Rev. Joseph P., Kenrick Seminary, Webster Groves, Mo. 

Dore, Hon. Edward §., 15 East 69th St., New York City. 

Downing, Rev. Francis X., Institute of Philosophy, Huntington, L. I., 
| a # 

Downing, Prof. P. J., Fordham University, New York City. 

Dubray, Rev. Charles A., Rector, Notre Dame Seminary, New Orleans, 
La. 
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Duffy, Right Rev. James A., 204 East Second St., Grand Island, Nebr. 

Dunn, Rev. Joseph S., St. Joseph’s College, Princeton, N. J. 

Emery, Hon. James A., 613 Union Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Engelen, Rev. William J., St. John’s College, Toledo, Ohio. 

Esser, Rev. Gerard, St. Mary’s Mission House, Techny, III. 

Feige, Rev. G., Manhattan College, New York City. 

Fenlon, Very Rev. John F., Pres., St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md. 

Finan, Rev. W. G., Creighton University, Omaha, Nebr. 

Fletcher, Rev. Albert L., St. John’s Seminary, Little Rock, Ark. 

Floersh, Right Rev. John A., 1118 South Third St., Louisville, Ky. 

Flynn, Rev. Hubert J., University of San Francisco, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Fox, Rev. John M., Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 

Frierson, Rev. Leo, Belmont Abbey, Belmont, N. C. 

Frumveller, Rev. A. F., University of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 

Galliher, Rev. Daniel M., Providence College, Providence, R. I. 

Garcia, Rev. J. F., Niagara University, Niagara University P. O., N. Y. 

Gavan, Right Rev. P. C., Shrine of the Sacred Heart, Washington, D. C. 

Gillis, Rev. James M., 411 West 59th St., New York City. 

Glose, Rev. Joseph C., Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Gounley, Rev. Martin E., Seminary of Mt. St. Alphonsus, Esopus, N. Y. 

Grady, Rev. Joseph E., Aquinas Institute, Rochester, N. Y. 

Graham, Rev. William H., Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 

Gregory, Rev. Martin M., St. Mary’s Seminary, Perryville, Mo. 

Grose, Prof. F. W., Notre Dame College, South Euclid, Ohio. 

Guertin, Right Rev. George A., P. O. Box 639, Manchester, N. H. 

Guilday, Rev. Peter, The Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D. C. 

Hagerty, Prof. James L., St. Mary’s College, Oakland, Calif. 

Hammes, Rev. T. J., 1701 Miami St., South Bend, Ind. 

Hanna, Most Rev. Edward J., 1100 Franklin St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Harman, Mrs. Ira C., 1540 Scott Ave., Chicago Heights, Ill. 

Harsch, Mr. Carl F., 801 North Madison Ave., Peoria, Ill. 

Hart, Rev. Charles A., The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Hayes, Prof. Carlton J. H., Columbia University, New York City. 

Heelan, Right Rev. Edmond, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Heibel, Rev. Alcuin, Rector, Mt. Angel College, Benedict, Ore. 

Heidingsfelder, Dr. George, Eichstaett, Bavaria, Germany. 
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Hickey, Rev. Augustine F., 34 Mt. Auburn St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Hickey, Rev. Edward J., Sacred Heart Seminary, Detroit, Mich. 

Hoff, Very Rev. Norbert C., Pres., Mt. St. Charles College, Helena, 
Mont. 

Howard, Right Rev. Francis W., 1140 Madison Ave., Covington, Ky. 

Hurley, Miss Lucy, 170 Meade Ave., Passaic, N. J. 

Ireton, Right Rev. Peter L., 528 East 22nd St., Baltimore, Md. 

Jordan, Rev. Edward B., The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Kearney, Rev. John A., DePaul University, Chicago, Ill. 

Keelan, Rev. Vincent, Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. 

Kelly, Right Rev. Francis M., Terrace Heights, Winona, Minn. 

Kelly, Rev. J. Vincent, St. John’s College, Toledo, Ohio. 

Kempf, Rev. Joseph G., St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of- 
the-Woods, Ind. 

Kerby, Very Rev. William J., The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 

Keyes, Rev. James W., Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

Keyes, Right Rev. Michael J., 222 East Harris St., Savannah, Ga. 

Klonowski, Rev. Henry T. T., 1427 College St., Scranton, Penna. 

Klowo, Rev. Anthony A., SS. Cyril and Methodius Seminary, Orchard 
Lake, Mich. 

Koen, Rev. Stephen A., Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 

Kreimer, Rev. Anthony, Columbia College, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Kuhlman, Rev. B. F., Box 458, Dayton, Ohio. 

Kunnecke, Rev. Francis J., University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio. 

Langan, Rev. Edmund J., 616 Madison Ave., Jermyn, Penna. 

Lanslots, Rev. D. I., 625 West 9th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Lavanoux, Mr. Maurice E., 1330 Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

LeBuffe, Rev. Francis P., 8th Ave. and 33rd St., New York City. 

Leen, Prof. William, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Leonard, Rev. Edwin L., 408 North Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 

Lord, Rev. Robert H., St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass. 

MacDonnell, Rev. Joseph F., Weston College, Weston, Mass. 

Mahony, Rev. Michael J., Fordham University, New York City. 

Mahowald, Rev. George H., Loyola University, Chicago, Ill. 

Martin, Rev. Thomas J., St. Mary’s Church, Helena, Ark. 

Martin, Rev. William E., University of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 

Mayl, Rev. Robert W., Maryhurst Normal School, Kirkwood, Mo. 
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Meehan, Right Rev. A. B., Rector, St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, 
N. Y. 

Meyer, Rev. Frederick A., University of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 

Michel, Rev. Virgil, St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 

Middleton, Rev. John §., Newman School, Lakewood, N. J. 

Miltner, Rev. Charles C., University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Mindorff, Rev. Claude, St. Francis Monastery, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Moore, Rev. T. J., Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Moore, Rev. William A., St. Mary’s Church, Oswego, N. Y. 

Mother Elizabeth, Convent of the Assumption, Germantown, Philadel- 
phia, Penna. 

Mother M. Emmanuel, Ursuline Convent, Greenville, 8. C. 

Mother M. Generose, Holy Family Convent, Manitowoc, Wis. 

Mother M. Leo Tracy, The Convent, Rochester, Minn. 

Mother Margaret MacSwiney, College of St. Genevieve-of-the-Pines, 
Asheville, N. C. 

Mullin, Rev. John B., 774 Boylston St., Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

Mulligan, Rev. Thomas C., 907 Terry Ave., Seattle, Wash. 

Munzer, Mr. Willard, 2322 Osgood St., Chicago, Ill. 

MeAstocker, Rev. David P., 710 South 13th St., Tacoma, Wash. 

MeAuliffe, Right Rev. Maurice F., 340 Collins St., Harford, Conn. 

McCarthy, Rev. Lorenzo C., Providence College, Providence, R. I. 

McClancy, Very Rev. Joseph V. S., 749 Linwood St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McCormick, Rev. John F., Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 

McCormick, Right Rev. P. J., The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 

MeDevitt, Right Rev. Philip R., 111 State St., Harrisburg, Penna. 

McGinn, Rev. J. Walter, 316 South Logan St., Lincoln, TI. 

McGrath, Right Rev. Joseph F., Box 760, Baker, Ore. 

McKeough, Rev. M. J., St. Norbert’s College, West de Pere, Wis. 

McLaughlin, Rev. Lalor, St. Elizabeth’s College, Convent Station, N. J. 

McLaughlin, Right Rev. Thomas H., Immaculate Conception Seminary, 
Darlington, N. J. 

MeMahon, Right Rev. Joseph H., 472 West 142nd St., New York City. 

McManus, Rev. Justin, Dominican House of Studies, Washington, D.C. 

MeWilliams, Rev. James A., St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Nicholson, Miss Anne M., 1312 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 

Nickerson, Mr. Hoffman, 37 West 52nd St., New York City. 
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Noonan, Rev. John P., University of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 

Noonan, Rev. William W., Oblate College, Newburgh, N. Y. 

Nunan, Very Rev. J., The Cathedral, St. Augustine, Florida. 

O’Brien, Rev. Albert, St. Bonaventure’s College, St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 

O’Brien, Rev. R. P., Dominican House of Studies, Washington, D. C. 

O’Brien, Rev. Vincent G., College of St. Rose, Albany, N. Y. 

O’Connell, Rev. John C., Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 

O’Connor, Rev. William P., St. Francis Seminary, St. Francis P. O., 
Wis. 

O’Donnell, Mr. Charles P., 4401 Lake Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

O’Grady, Prof. Daniel C., University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

O’Hara, Prof. Frank, The Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D. C. 

O’Leary, Right Rev. Thomas M., 68 Elliot St., Springfield, Mass. 

O’Malley, Rev. Martin J., 621 West Adams St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

O’Neill, Rev. John J., Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 

O’Neill, Miss Sara B., 4530 Drexel Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

Ooghe, Rev. Justin J., Loyola University, Baltimore, Md. 

Pace, Right Rev. Edward A., The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 

Feschges, Very Rev. John H., Rector, St. Mary’s College, Winona, 
Minu. 

Peters, Rev. Edward, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Petersen, Rev. Theodore C., The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Peterson, Right Rev. John B., 179 Summer St., Somerville, Mass. 

Pfau, Rev. Jerome A., St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of- 
the-Woods, Ind. 

Phelan, Rev. Gerald B., St. Michael’s College, University of Toronto, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

Pyne, Rev. John X., Fordham University, New York City. 

Rawlinson, Right Rev. A. J., St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary- 
of-the-Woods, Ind. 

Redon, Rev. J. M., St. Patrick’s Seminary, Menlo Park, Calif. 

Rehring, Rev. George J., Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary of the West, Nor- 
wood, Ohio. 

Reidy, Rev. D. J., Gonzaga University, Spokane, Wash. 

Reilly, Rev. Thomas I., St. Xavier College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Riggs, Rev. T. Lawreson, 135 Whitney Ave., New Haven, Conn. 

Roemer, Prof. William F., University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 
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Rolbiecki, Rev. John J., The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Ryan, Rev. Daniel F., Weston College, Weston, Mass. 

Ryan, Right Rev. James H., Rector, The Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C. 

Ryan, Very Rev. John A., The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Ryan, Rev. John K., St. Mary’s College, Winona, Minn. 

Schramm, Rev. Gregory, 101 S. Mount St., Baltimore, Md. 
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PROBLEMS FACING THE NEW SCHOLASTICISM 


HE dominating influence in human life, at any period of 

the world’s history, has been the prevalent philosophy. 
None has made this more clear than St. Augustine, when he 
presented the contrasting pictures of the pagan world and the 
City of God. He saw, as it had never been seen before, that 
corruption of manners and the barbarism of war issue forth 
from something more than particular occasions and inflamed 
states of mind; they are the result of the operation of principles 
which have been formulated in the schools and have permeated 
the mass of the people. It is the philosophy behind an event 
that gives it its human significance; if there is any task for 
the philosopher, it is to set up the framework for the skeleton 
structure of steel to which every phase of human activity, 
decorative, useful, or effective for man’s final goal, may secure- 
ly cling. Together with the accumulation of physical toil, 
of artistic endeavor and the reduction of nature’s forces to 
its sway, each age has felt the power of the thinker, and it is 
he who has set its spirit and guided it to happiness or unrest. 
Events are happening in the camp of philosophy today, which, 
as one philosopher has recently said, are more important than 
the fall of political dynasties or the waging of wars.’ 

It is not my intention to outline or discuss any of the views 
now clamoring for philosophical acceptance; at our successive 
conventions we have had many of them ably presented and their 
good and their dangerous points considered. We are equipped 
with the power of Scholastic tradition and the Neo-Scholastic 
revival; but besides our position as philosophers, we are human 


1 Lovejoy, The Revolt Against Dualism, p. 2. 
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beings, naturally interested and concerned with the world- 
status of our philosophy and what it has to offer toward the 
solution of the deeper questions to which the minds of thought- 
ful men are now beginning to turn. It is past fifty years since 
Pope Leo XIII gave to Scholastic philosophy the greatest 
stimulus which it ever received. The Encyclical “ Aeterni 
Patris’’ was followed by an intensification of effort; to it I 
may say, we owe at least remotely, the existence of our own 
Association. Efforts there have been; but the question arises: 
Have they been effectively directed? Have they been fruitful ? 
The test of this is twofold, according to the manner in which we 
gauge the measure of success. First, we must see what place we 
have gained among the ideas which cover the range of the 
average mind, and, above all, which exert a dominating influ- 
ence in the kingdom of the learned. But primarily, in the 
true spirit of constructive philosophy, we must ask ourselves: 
Have we squarely met those honest problems which science has 
been gathering since the days of Copernicus, Newton and 
Galileo, and has now erected into a barricade before our very 
door ? 

Our interest in the place gained by Scholasticism is not 
propagandist, but human. We have enough of the ancient 
Oriental about us to be callers-out (Ecclesiastes) of our reflec- 
tions, and enough of the modern American to take a glance at 
those who gather around us. Certainly in Europe, the “ Aeterni 
Patris ” was not without some effect. Still, it was twelve years 
before, in 1891, Leo XIII placed Mercier in charge of the 
Institute of Philosophy at Louvain. In Italy, the return of 
Scholastism was chiefly noticeable in the seminaries and Roman 
universities; it was marked by the return of the text of St. 
Thomas and the disappearance of the inroads of idealism in 
these centers. But despite the foundation of the Catholic 
University of Milan and the Rivista di Filosofia neo-Scolastica, 
Benedetto Croce is known where the name of Gemelli is not 
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whispered. Outside the schools in which the traditions of 
Scholasticism are accepted, it is still assailed as a self-nullify- 
ing system, on the ground that it has religious dogmas to defend. 
It has gained no sweeping victory, nor as yet has it carried the 
day. 

Something like this is true of France. Our philosophy has 
made some headway there; it has numbered among its adherents 
men who have shone brilliantly in their grasp of mediaeval lore 
and whose Gallic minds have obtained a firm grasp of the 
abstract. But we search in vain for any general use of our 
system or any appreciation of it, on a large scale, in the 
literature of the nation or even in the special journals of 
science. In Germany, the Scholastic revival has been more 
marked in the last few years. It has been characterized on 
the Catholic side by an uncompromising directness; among 
those psychologists who struggle independent of past history, 
some have risen toward it by way of partial theory and the 
rediscovery of elements found in Scholasticism but between 
whose antagonistic extremes, Scholasticism holds the mean. 
In phenomenology, in gestalt, even in the ‘crisis’ theology, 
these elements appear; but while these schools wage war on one 
another, we await the new Justin and the second Aquinas who 
will take over into sound philosophy whatever of truth they 
offer, for to that truth it has a right. 

Of America, I scarcely need speak to you. Here and there, 
in the great universities of our country, there is a lone expositor ; 
his pupils are a few antiquarians, mediaevalists, or students 
interested in the historical side of human thought. We are 
humbly grateful that among ourselves we are able to keep an 
organization alive. What is the source of this apathy? Where 
does the trouble lie? The answer must be that the program of 
Neo-Scholasticism has not been successfully carried out. The 
misapprehension of history still continues and the link joining 
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the twentieth with the twelfth and thirteenth centuries has not 
been made complete. 

The idea is still abroad that were it not for the religious up- 
heaval of the sixteenth century, social conditions and the state 
of science would be what they were in the days of the Crusades. 
But looking backward, we can now see that the roots of modern 
progress go back to the time when civilization was born among 
the barbarians after the fall of the Roman Empire. Every time 
the destructive hand of war or the bitterness of persecution has 
swept over the world, there has been a setback; and to this, the 
generations of war which followed the Reformation are no 
exception. Progress has ever halted when philosophy has had 
to make way for the sword and the cannon. This always hap- 
pens when in the minds of men novelty has ousted truth. 

But we cannot rest by blaming history for the plight in 
which we are. The New Scholasticism has not attained success 
because it has not done what Thomas did in the thirteenth 
century. It has not taken the actual thoughts with which men 
of our time are occupied and given them a working structure. 
Ours is an age of science; of scientific investigation and scien- 
tific achievement. The fact is that the logic of present-day 
science and the constructs which have served practically in the 
attainment of results in science have been independent of or 
even opposed to Scholastic philosophy. We have not provided 
the scientist with a metaphysic either adapted to or based upon 
his laboratory investigations and research. I do not say that we 
are to abandon what we have; but if it is to hold water under 
the conditions of our day, we must show that the world as now 
known, the universe into which the scientist now peers, demands 
the metaphysics which Scholasticism can supply. I do not 
speak of the grosser materialism now happily buried, nor of 
the mechanism of a former day; but rather of a way to attain 
to a philosophy of nature by starting from what nature is now 
seen to be. 
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It is not necessary that we take all the generalizations of 
science at their face value. But if Scholasticism has not the 
eminence which is its due, the reason lies in the failure to bring 
science under its wing. Rather, we should say that instead 
of building our philosophy as Aquinas did, on the world as he 
knew it, we do not begin to erect ours on these commonly known 
facts which science has discovered and with which even the 
children of our day are familiar. There are those who would 
confine philosophy to the problems which science cannot answer ; 
they would make it a problematical solution of difficulties which 
continue to beset the advancing march of scientific discovery. 
If it is to be more than this, it must grasp the facts arrived at 
and establish itself as the synthesis of what really is. 

The geology of the earth’s structure, the place of the earth 
and of man in the astronomical universe; the nature of the 
human body itself in the light of what matter can do, or is; the 
very proof of God’s existence which Aristotle and St. Thomas 
drew from motion, if they are to influence man’s aspirations and 
hopes, must demonstrate their value in terms intelligible today. 
Much of our contemporary philosophy is colored by the mathe- 
matical ideal; and our philosophy will not bring conviction to 
the doubter until this position has been met in detail. The 
fact is that the working laboratory constructs of science are 
traveling downward to the plain man, and he is told these 
should be the basis of his moral, social and family life. The 
task before the philosopher is the reconquest of science; he has 
to gather not the crumbs from its table, but whatever it con- 
tains that is solid and true. He cannot brush it aside as 
beneath him, for the benefits it has conferred are found in 
every home. 

There is danger that while we have looked upon ourselves 
as housed in an impregnable fortress, we awake to find that we 
have dwelt in a leaning tower, an architectural and engineering 
blunder. We have a plan, but we are making use of material 
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which does not serve to carry it out. Our security has resulted 
in inaction. The very restlessness of our opponents has spurred 
them on; it is the uncomfortable dreamer who stirs most in his 
sleep. It is natural that the struggle to escape from despair 
drives the unbeliever fretfully onward; unhappiness will 
produce as much action as happiness in the world in which we 
are. A perennial philosophy, like a perennial flower, must 
wake each year to new life and draw new resources from the 
fresh soil round about it and the newly made garden in which 
it is destined to bloom. 


James H. Ryan 
The Catholic University of America, 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF CAUSALITY FROM THE 
METAPHYSICAL POINT OF VIEW 


2 OU can say nothing safely in philosophy without say- 

ing everything.” With these words of William James 
in mind, I have the temerity to discuss within the limits of a 
twenty-minute paper, a subject which, from the time of David 
Hume to Johannes Hessen of our own day, has proved to be 
the cross of modern philosophy. I refer to the problem of the 
principle of causality. In what follows I shall indicate the 
state of the question and endeavor to outline, and to develop 
in part, a procedure to be followed in establishing the principle 
of causality as a necessary and universal law of being. 

Both traditional and modern thought, alienated from one 
another since Descartes divorced mind and matter, employ this 
principle. They interpret it, however, differently. For the 
modern scientist, the principle of causality is merely a postu- 
late, a convenient instrument of classification, devoid of neces- 
sity and universality in the strict sense of those terms. It 
is a device for declaring the temporal relation of before and 
after observable in natural phenomena, to be more or less con- 
stant. Such and such phenomena frequently succeed one 
another. Therefore, it is probable that in like circumstances 
they will continue always to do so, and we may, without being 
certain of any intimate and necessary dependence of one event 
or being upon another, call the first “cause” and the second, 
“ effect.” 

This view of causality current in modern science, and entirely 
legitimate in the measure in which science limits itself to the 
study of sensible phenomena, has its origin in philosophy. 

Modern philosophy is divided against itself on this as on 
almost every other question. Both empiricism and idealism in 
their varying forms seek to solve the problem of causality by 
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renouncing it. Empiricism in its different degrees, denying 
either the existence or the validity of any knowledge other than 
sensation, reduces the so-called principle of causality to the 
form it has in modern science: a nominal expression of what 
is found in associated sensations with neither true necessity 
nor universal applicability—a description in general terms of 
what happens, and not a law of what must happen.’ 

Idealism, paradoxically conceiving mind in terms of spatial 
limits * has locked itself within a circumference of its own crea- 
tion and tossed away the key. The principle of causality deduced 
from the idea of cause is indeed analytical and necessary, but 
unfortunately sterile and subjective. 

From the point of view of modern philosophy, we are as 
badly off now as in the day of Hume. Neither Kant’s endeavor 
to secure the necessity and objective validity of scientific knowl- 
edge by an inquiry into the possibility of synthetic a priori 
judgments which he assumed, nor Hessen’s recent work, Das 
Kausalprinzip,® have helped matters. Kant ended in idealism, 
and Hessen is confirmed in empiricism. 

And yet all along common sense is uneasy and dissatisfied. 
Are these philosophies which stultify it infallible? Is there 
no justifying the spontaneous judgment that change is more 
than a parade of accidentally related phenomena? Is the idea 
of causal influence merely an illusion? Are concepts never 


1Cfr. Bertrand Russell, Mysticism and Logic, p. 180: “To me it seems 
that philosophy ought not to assume. . . legislative functions, and that 
the reason why physics has ceased to look for causes is that, in fact, there 
are no such things.” See also An Outline of Philosophy, pp. 118-119, where 
he says: “ When I say ‘ causal,’ I do not mean exactly what the word nat- 
urally conveys. There must be no idea of compulsion or ‘force,’ neither 
the force of contact which we imagine we see between billiard balls nor 
the action at a distance which was formerly supposed to constitute gravi- 
tation. There is merely an observed law of succession from next to next.” 

2Cfr. L. Noél, Notes d’fpistemologie thomiste. (Louvain, Institut 
Supérior de Philosophie, 1925), p. 33 ff. 

® Augsburg: Benno Filser, 1928. 
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realized in nature? Do not things begin to be and change and 
give rise to others to which they are really related? In a word, 
without presuming to scrutinize and understand fully the inti- 
mate nature of change or what we call change, is there no abso- 
lutely certain and necessary law whereby we may legitimately 
affirm the objective reality of causality ? 

It is almost inconceivable, that after two hundred years of 
repeated failures—failures so nearly identical as to be piti- 
able— our intelligent contemporaries who still cherish the 
hope of a way out of the dilemma, should address themselves 
to the task without stopping to examine the possibility of their 
premises being at fault, or without departing from or even 
questioning a method of solution, which over and over again has 
issued in failure. It is one of the mysteries of life, that the 
only philosophy which claims a consistent resolution of the 
problem, should be condemned as something hopelessly anti- 
quated or beneath their serious attention. 

The philosophy to which I refer is Neo-Scholasticism, and its 
answer to the problem is the following. There is a necessary 
and universal principle of causality, which is ontologically 
valid and objective. That is an affirmation, but not an assump- 
tion. It is not a postulate nor a premise, but a conclusion, and 
as such, it is reached, by a certain procedure. That procedure 
may be stated in outline to be somewhat as follows: 


I. The necessary character of the principle of casuality is 
established by an analysis of the idea of cause; 
II. The ontological value of the principle is rendered 
evident : 
1. By a recognition of the intellect as the faculty of being; 
2. By an intuition of the principle of causality in being 


the formal object of the intelligence. 


Let us consider each of these in some detail. 
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Philosophical reflection upon and analysis of the idea of 
cause which is common to mankind dissipates certain illusions. 
The first is the popular belief that causality is a fact of expe- 
rience. That is not true. We do not see things change. We 
see changed things, a succession of ‘ sensibilia,’ appearances 
of what we regard as essentially one event or being. Empi- 
ricism, as far as it goes, and as such, is right, but is naturally 
foredoomed to skepticism. 

But it is equally clear from an analysis of the idea of cause, 
that causality is more than mere temporal succession. For, 
if that were so, the converse should likewise be true, viz., that 
temporal succession is causality. This, of course, is incompat- 
ible with the idea of cause. Night succeeds day and Christmas 
is followed by a philosophical convention, yet no one would 
think for an instant of making day in general or Christmas 
Day in particular responsible for night or for the meetings of 
philosophers. 

It is, however, the popular conception of the temporal rela- 
tion of cause and effect which suffers most of all in our analysis. 
Without doing violence to the essence of the idea, cause is found 
to imply time only negatively, i. e., only in so far as the effect 
cannot be considered as existing before the cause.* 

What is clearly implied in the common sense idea of cause 
and change is an operation of some kind, and since it is impos- 
sible to conceive finite activity as existing in itself and apart 
from an agent, there is further involved in the idea of cause 
the notion of some kind of contingency or dependence. 

Add to this the note of a certain proportion between cause 
and effect, and the existence of the cause at least during the 
process of causation, and we have pretty nearly exhausted the 
strict connotation of the idea. 


* Thus St. Thomas (I* q. 46, a. 2,c.) while maintaining the revealed truth 
of creation, could still concede the possibility of Aristotle’s theory of the 
eternity of matter. 
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The principle of causality is a concise expression of what 
philosophical reflection finds implied in the common sense idea 
of cause, and it may be stated from a metaphysical point of view 
as follows: Contingent being demands a cause distinct from 
itself. 

The principle of causality thus enunciated can be seen to be 
analytical and necessary in the sense that an analysis of its 
ideas reveals beneath the logical diversity of subject and predi- 
cate a very real and fundamental identity,° a denial of which 
is self-contradictory, logically impossible. In other words, any 
correct statement of the principle of causality can be shown to 
be strictly necessary by a reduction of it to the principle of 
contradiction, one of those primary laws of thought immediately 
evident to the intelligence.° 

He who denies that contingent being demands a cause dis- 
tinct from itself, by that very fact affirms the self-sufficiency 
of contingent being. He declares the identity of contingent 
and non-contingent, of relative and absolute, of non-being and 
being, which is manifestly absurd.’ 

Thus far, we have formulated the philosophical implications 
of the common sense idea of cause into an analytical and neces- 
sary principle of causality, and incidentally given an indirect 
refutation of empiricism. An all-important question remains: 
Is this analytical and necessary principle, contingent being 
demands a cause distinct from itself, more than an a priori 
form, more than a law of the mind? Has it an objective onto- 
logical value? In a word, can we show that idealism is wrong ? 

The establishment of the ontological value of the principle 
of causality, as of all other primary notions and principles, 
depends ultimately upon a recognition of the abstractive power 
of the human intellect. 


5 Aristotle, Metaphysics iv. 7. 

*St. Th. Ia q. 117, a. 1; De Veritate, q. xi, a. 1. 

™Cfr. René Kremer, Remarques Métaphysiques sur la Causalité in Les 
Annales de l'Institut Supérieur de Philosophie (tome iv, 1920), p. 249. 
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The Scholastic theory of knowledge, the result of an unbiased 
examination of the data and act of knowing* discovers in man 
a twofold approach to reality, viz., the senses and the intellect, 
each with a proper object. The senses intrinsically dependent 
upon a physical organ, are capable of attaining only a material 
and sensible object. A scrutiny of the activity of the intellect 
reveals it to be intrinsically independent of a material organ- 
ism, and as such, by nature able to penetrate beneath the sen- 
sible qualities of material objects and attain their immaterial 
and purely intelligible essences. This power of reading® the 
intelligible in the sensible, called by St. Thomas and the Scho- 
lastics simple apprehension,*® does not give us an unmixed 
intuition of intelligible reality.‘ Because of the feeble- 
ness of our intelligence, we attain intelligible essences only con- 
fusedly. We see them indeed directly, but as it were, through 
a fringe of phenomena. We are, nevertheless, naturally and 
from the very beginning of our intellectual life, in possession 
of intelligible being and its most general laws, the first prin- 
ciples.*? 

Intelligible being, thus acquired, is the formal object of the 
intellect as color is of the eye and sound of the ear. It is 
universal, necessary, and objective. It is universal because it 
is all that is or can be; it is necessary because it is, to put it 
concisely, the very condition of its negation; it is objective 
because it is acquired and so much the measure of the intellect 
that without it knowledge can neither be nor be conceived to be.** 


® Cfr. Léon Noél, Notes d’Episiemologie thomiste, pp. 19 ff. 

®*St. Th. II* II**, q. 8, a. 1. 

10 St. Th. in De Anima, Lib, III, lect 12. 

11 Cajetan speaking in his Commentary on “de Ente et Essentia” of 
simple apprehension as intuition, is not denying its abstractive character 
but distinguishing it from deduction. 

12 St. Th., Ia, q. 85, a. 3; De Veritate, q. 1, a. 1; Prologue of De Ente et 
Essentia; Quodlibet viii, a. 4. 

18 Cfr. Garrigou-Lagrange, Le Sens Commun (Paris, Nouvelle Librairie 
Nationale, 1922), pp. 52-57. 
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In necessary, universal, objective being, and not in experience 
or in the constitution of the mind, the intelligence discovers 
certain primary notions and their correlative principles, such, 
for example, as those of identity, contradiction, substance, suffi- 
cient reason, causality, finality, induction, ete.** That these 
notions and principles are ontologically valid and universally 
applicable should be evident from the fact that they are seen 
in and are laws of being as such. 

This is particularly true of the principle of causality. Our 
senses may attain things which are causes, but they cannot 
recognize them as such. Just as only the intellect perceives 
being as such, just as it alone grasps the substance beneath its 
panoply of sensible qualities, so too, it alone is capable of dis- 
cerning the relation of dependence which links cause and effect. 
Indeed, causation has meaning only in terms and function of 
being, and can be seized only by that faculty which has for its 
formal object being and not color or sound. As soon as the 
senses reveal a change, reason seeks a cause. It matters little 
whence comes the idea, what experience or sensible image sup- 
plies it. The idea of cause has its absolute, universal, and 
supra-phenomenal value, not from its sensible origin (it might 
be innate and have the same value), but from its relation to 
being, the formal object of the intelligence. 

That is the reason why, unlike the empiricist and the ideal- 
ist, we are certain that everywhere and always contingent beings 
have causes distinct from themselves, and that what common 
sense and science regard as effects do not merely follow their 
causes, but really depend upon them. We are certain of it, 
even if experience cannot confirm it and our minds are not 
equipped with Kant’s a priori forms. We are certain with a 
certainty greater even than complete induction or the possession 
of an a priori category of causality could possibly give, for our 


14 Cfr. de Veritate, q. 1 a. 1; Quodlibet viii, a. 4; IIaIIae q. 8, a. 1, ad 
2um et gum; faq, 79, a. 8 et 9. 
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motive is the immediate evidence of being as such, which, 
unlike subjective a priori forms or generalized experience, is 
of itself, immediately necessary, universal and objective, and 
the direct object of this intuition: contingent being, being 
which can not-be, being the essence of which does not neces- 
sitate its existence, is or exists only by or through another. 

To minds unaccustomed to metaphysical speculation, such a 
summary presentation of the method of finding the necessary 
and ontological character of the principle of causality in being, 
must seem very unconvincing. For such there remains another 
method, the method of indirect demonstration. This would 
carry us beyond the limits assigned for this paper, but for com- 
pleteness we call attention to it. It consists in showing the 
consequences of denying the ontological and necessary char- 
acter of this and all primary principles, consequences which 
involve those who deny them in enormous difficulties, destroy 
the foundations of science, and render the very elements of 
thought absurd. 

Such in barest outline is a suggestion of procedure to be 
followed in establishing the metaphysical character of the prin- 
ciple of causality. An analysis of the common sense idea of 
cause enabled us to formulate a necessary principle. To estab- 
lish the ontological and objective character of this principle we 
had recourse to the Scholastic theory of knowledge which vindi- 
cates the human intelligence as a faculty of being. In being 
we found both the common sense idea of cause and its correla- 
tive principle. This is an immediate and irresistible guarantee 
of its necessity, universality and objectivity. If this cannot 
elicit your unqualified approval, may it at least occasion a few 
helpful suggestions and criticisms. 


LawreENce O. Wo tr. 
The St. Paul Seminary. 
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FRONTIERS OF MODERN BIOLOGY AND 
PHILOSOPHY 


N discussing the “ Frontiers of Modern Biology and Philos- 
ophy ” there is little need of emphasizing the direction 
from which the approach is here made. I shall not attempt to 
straddle the frontier, much less approach it from the side of 
philosophy. But I may be justified in placing before you some 
of the problems which the science of biology faces today and 
which are of direct interest and concern to philosophy. They 
are indeed the same fundamental problems which, as the history 
of philosophy tells us, were among the important ones dealt 
with from early periods when philosophy embraced the fields of 
knowledge now cultivated by the sciences. With its separation 
from philosophy, biology has developed as a result of the appli- 
cation of empirical methods. These problems have been given 
greater precision due to increase in detailed knowledge, but 
problems they nevertheless remain. If philosophy were, as 
someone facetiously defined it, the science of unsolved prob- 
lems, biology, as one of several fundamental sciences, might 
hand back some of these problems in their somewhat more 
refined and definite form, and await a solution from philosophy. 
There are, however, some prominent scientists, perhaps repre- 
senting the majority of biologists, who feel that it is only by 
continuing in the way of the past, namely, by experiment and 
observation, that these problems can be solved. Their hopes 
are justified, they maintain, by the great achievements of the 
past, which are but an earnest of what is tocome. Nevertheless, 
there are others, who take a more critical attitude toward the 
present state of the science and feel the necessity of analyzing 
more carefully the assumptions and postulates of their science 
which hitherto have been regarded as valid. The problems do 
not appear quite so simple now as they did in the heyday of 
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materialism. And that there is need of re-examination of the 
theories and postulates of this science is obvious from the fact 
that the interpretations made in the different branches of biol- 
ogy itself do not always harmonize. 

Some of the more reflective biologists have gradually come to 
give their chief attention to the philosophic study of the sub- 
ject, have even crossed the frontier and are now regarded as 
devotees of the “queen of the sciences.” Lloyd Morgan, 
Driesch, Rignano and more recently, perhaps, Haldane, are 
examples of this kind of evolution. Provided the critical task 
is accomplished, it may be of secondary importance whether it 
be by philosophic biologists or by philosophers well equipped 
with the knowledge so far attained in the science. But that 
a more critical attitude among scientists is beginning to show 
itself, is worthy of note. 

The science of biology has during the last decades witnessed 
no revolutionary discoveries such as have characterized the 
physical sciences. But these latter have been so profound and 
widespread in their influence that biology has not escaped their 
effects. They have led to a more critical appraisal of the pres- 
ent concepts and postulates of biological science. For these 
postulates were based largely on the same foundation as the 
physics of the nineteenth century, namely, materialism, which is 
now being abandoned in that field, though still the one assumed 
to be true by perhaps the majority of biologists. We have as 
a result, the peculiar situation of a mathematical physicist and 
philosopher, namely, Whitehead, taking the concept of the 
organism from biology, where it was born and later disowned, 
to physics which may possibly adopt it as a substitute for its 
own abandoned offspring. 

Perhaps the most basic problem of the science of life which 
is of concern to philosophy is that centering about the proper 
interpretation of the phenomena of life in general. This is 
the central problem which has ramifications extending to every 
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branch of the science and it is this problem which I shall stress 
in the short time at my disposal. 

The scientist who examines the structure and activities of any 
organism, is faced with the same questions which the child is 
apt to ask when presented with a mechanical toy: What is it 
made of? And what makes it go? There is the more tradi- 
tional interpretation generally termed vitalism and the opposing 
mechanistic, physico-chemical, or mechanical interpretation 
whose origin is generally attributed to Descartes. The modern 
representatives of the vitalistic theory which assumes some 
operative principle other than the physical and chemical to 
account for structure and activities, are Driesch and Rignano, 
while Haldane and others reject mechanism as inadequate, but 
regard any vitalistic theory as unacceptable to science. The 
opinions of Driesch have undergone some modifications in the 
course of time, but whether he postulates an entelechy or psy- 
chords, it is frequently forgotten that his views are different 
from those of Scholastic philosophy. The exaggerated dualism 
of some authors has turned many away from vitalism. In the 
Scholastic concept of substantial form, the form is the principle 
of action and of being, but the compositum is one, while Driesch 
conceives of agents distinct from matter and operating as the 
organism requires. While his experimental proofs against 
mechanism have been very effective, his vitalistic theory has 
uot brought many followers to his camp. 

Neither have the very different views of Rignano brought 
many supporters to vitalism. For though like Driesch, his 
arguments have been effective against mechanism, his own the- 
ories are not verifiable in science. He postulates for example 
a form of energy called vital energy. The cells of an organism, 
he states, have the capacity of receiving and later releasing 
definite quantities of energy each having specific qualities. 
Matter may store up quantities of this vital energy having 
different qualities, and it is the constant exchange of these 
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specific energies which constitutes life. In the development of 
an organism, the germ cells release as from a center, to other 
cells in succession quantities of energy of different qualities 
which direct the process of epigenetic development. This he 
terms the centro-epigenetic theory. To this the mechanists 
reply that science has no means of testing the presence of the 
supposed vital energy, nor of verifying such a centro-epigenetic 
theory. Rignano is also of the opinion that his theory would 
explain the inheritance of acquired characters. But this latter 
is itself a theory, for which there is as yet no scientific proof. 

The most exact experimental evidence from the physiological 
side against the mechanistic view is probably that brought by 
J. B. S. Haldane working especially in the field of respiration. 
Haldane comes to the conclusion that the mechanistic theory so 
prevalent in the last century can no longer afford any prospect 
of giving us an understanding of life-processes. As a result 
of his precise quantitative experiments, he concludes that “ life 
occurs as a specific whole in which the parts and activities are 
essentially related to one another and cannot be isolated with- 
out destroying their nature,” and that [‘the co-ordinated 
behavior and co-ordinated structure cannot be expressed in 
terms of an essentially chaotic physico-chemical world.” 

Dr. Haldane, however, though rejecting the mechanistic 
theory, regards any form of vitalism as unsatisfactory and even 
useless as a working hypothesis. He seems to have a very 
unusual idea of vitalism when he believes vitalists to hold “ that 
living organisms are the seat of what may broadly be called 
super-natural influences.” He argues that it must lead to great 
scientific confusion if an invisible and intangible something 
which interferes with these mechanical proceses is assumed 
to exist within the bodies of organisms. He opposes the view 
that the co-ordination observed in life phenomena is imposed 
from without on physical reality. We have already noted the 
exaggerated dualism of many vitalists, and Haldane’s criticism 
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might well apply to their theory. But it is not the Aristotelian 
nor Scholastic viewpoints and we believe his own conception 
offers no advantage. 

Representative of a large group of biologists is Dr. J. Need- 
ham, of England, who believes mechanism the only proper 
method of scientific investigation. He admits, however, that 
mechanistic theory is only a methodological fiction. He feels that 
science can only be advanced by proceeding “ as if ” the theory 
were true. While something may be said for this attitude in 
that it has led to many discoveries in the details of life-processes, 
the danger lies in forgetting that it 1s a fiction and uncon- 
sciously taking it for a metaphysical doctrine. As a matter of 
fact this is exactly what the great majority of biologists actually 
do. Moreover, it is quite probable that progress on the whole 
may be impeded by such an attitude. If only physical and 
chemical processes are sought and only physical and chemical 
tests used, it is quite likely, as several critics have pointed out, 
that only these kinds of processes will be recognized, though the 
co-ordinated activities of the organism as a whole, are none the 
less obvious to the unprejudiced mind. And if we recall the 
history of biological discoveries, we find confirmation in this. 
For the great generalizations and discoveries in this science 
were not made as a result of mechanistic theory. This is true 
of the cell theory, the evolution theory as presented by Lamarck 
or even Darwin, Mendelism, and the methodology of wide appli- 
cation resulting from the discoveries of Pasteur. These are 
the great generalizations in the whole history of biology, yet 
not one of them was established by a mechanist. 

When we turn to consideration of the development from the 
germ cell, now established as epigenetic in character—that is, 
proceeding from simplicity to relative complexity, and not 
with preformed characters in the germ, ready to unfold—the 
mechanistic theory is involved in insuperable difficulties. 
Though apparently simple, the molecular structure of the germ 
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cell must on the mechanistic theory, be inconceivably complex. 
Yet the cell repeatedly divides, and in some cases, either one 
of the first products is potentially capable of producing even 
the entire organism. The mechanists themselves recognize this 
difficulty, but merely answer that there is no other “ scientific ” 
assumption to be made. This attitude reveals that they have 
adopted mechanism as a metaphysical dogma and are unwill- 
ing to accept any other postulate, even though the facts of 
observation call for one. 

The same difficulties confront the mechanist when he assumes 
an origin of life in the beginning from the inorganic. It is 
necessary for him to assume that different conditions obtained 
in the beginning from those existing now, yet scientific knowl- 
edge does not warrant such assumption. 

In the field of genetics, it is likewise difficult to identify the 
“‘ genes ” which are supposed to represent the inheritable char- 
acter in the chromosomes, with material particles such as mole- 
cules. Bateson, who was a great authority in the field of 
genetics, doubts that they are in any literal sense material par- 
ticles, and recently Woodger has given a trenchant criticism of 
the hypothesis. 

In conclusion let us take a rapid glance at the present situa- 
tion with regards to evolution. As to what is frequently termed 
the fact of evolution, this in some form is generally accepted 
in biology. A monophyletic or supposed descent from one 
parent form representing a single phylum is not in accordance 
with our present knowledge of nature. All the various phyla 
have certainly not been linked up with transition stages. This 
is almost universally admitted. The assumption therefore that 
there is a genetic descent of all existing phyla from a single 
parent form is not based on the results of scientific knowledge, 
but is a metaphysical assumption. The cumulative evidence, 
however, supports the theory of a polyphyletic evolution or 
transformism within the various phyla, and this view according 
to many authorities can be harmonized with Catholic philosophy. 
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As to gaining any insight into the causes or factors which 
brought about evolution, no progress whatever has been made. 
Perhaps science has been too materialistic in the past to enable 
any progress to be made. Whitehead states that a thorough- 
going evolution is inconsistent with materialism, because the 
stuff or material from which a materialistic philosophy starts 
is incapable of evolution. 

In recent years what is known as Emergent Evolution has 
gained many followers. The theory has assumed various forms, 
but its essential features may be briefly stated as follows: 
From the union of chemical elements, simple chemical com- 
pounds resulted, having new properties which were unpredict- 
able from a knowledge of the combining elements. From a 
union of simple chemical compounds, there resulted complex 
chemical compounds which again exhibited new emergent prop- 
erties. Likewise, living things exhibit properties which have 
emerged when complex chemical compounds united. Finally, 
mind emerged when organization in living things reached a 
certain level of complexity. At each level of complexity new 
modes of relatedness came into existence, these being termed 
emergents. Emergent evolution has thus occurred in both the 
physical and mental realm according to supporters of the theory. 
Unpredictability is regarded as an essential feature of emer- 
gents, while predictability is a feature of the mechanistic. The 
theory is thus claimed to be non-mechanistic, but it is note- 
worthy that no essential difference is recognized between 
emergents in the physical realm and in the mental. It denies 
the adequacy of physical and chemical laws to account for life 
phenomena, but it nevertheless opposes any form of vitalism 
that postulates something not emergent from the physical. 

The emergents, however, are not explained. They are merely 
accepted or “ acknowledged.” And the emergents, Life and 
Mind, are as readily ‘“ acknowledged ” as are the emerging 
properties of a new chemical compound. Lloyd Morgan states 
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that the emergence of Life and Mind are brought about by the 
Directive Activity or Divine Power. But in most versions of 
the theory, some psychical attribute or correlate is assigned to 
the physical realm, in order to make more plausible the emer- 
gence of Life and Mind from the inorganic. 


Corne.ius J. Connotty. 
The Catholic University of America. 





THE FRONTIERS OF MODERN PHYSICS AND | 
PHILOSOPHY 


HIS paper will be divided into two parts, the first dealing 
with the general attitude of physics in the last hundred 
years, the second with recent developments. 


Part I 


The main difference in general attitude between mediaeval 
philosophy and physics in the last hundred years. 


1. It is not correct to say that the difference between the 
Middle Ages and modern times in science is the difference 
between authority and observation, as is often done. Instead, 
one should say that it is the deliberate experiment which is 
characteristic of modern science. That means philosophically 
that while the Middle Ages had a preference for the “ natural 
state”’, we think that we must first simplify the complicated 
conditions which occur in nature and break them up into more 
fundamental parts. In close connection with this is the fact 
that the Middle Ages were more interested in a subject the 
closer it was to man, while to us it seems that the farther we 
get away from man, the simpler and accordingly more funda- 
mental things get. 
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2. As important as the experimental approach is the intro- 
duction of the quantitative or numerical. That does not mean 
essentially the use of mathematics. Mathematics is only a tool, 
a shorthand way of expression, but cannot add anything to the 
physical concept, although it might occasionally suggest a physi- 
cal law because its mathematical expression might be particu- 
larly simple. But the quantitative character of the statement 
is essential. For example, an astrologer might say that stars 
influence man through their attraction. But a numerical evalu- 
ation tells us that the force of gravitation of a table at one milli- 
meter distance is stronger than that of any planet. Accordingly, 
any statement to the physicist has sense only if it is quantitative. 


3. Consideration of secondary instead of primary causes. 

Understanding of a phenomenon means that we can reduce 
a large number of complex phenomena to a few simple prin- 
ciples which might enable us to predict ahead of time what will 
happen under given conditions in the future. The development 
of physics has shown that the primary causes are so far removed 
from the material process, or that the connection between these 
two is so long and complicated that one cannot use the knowl- 
edge of primary causes for the purpose mentioned above. I 
think the Middle Ages believed this connection to be much 
closer, and accordingly for them there was reason to consider the 
primary causes. That is to say, they hoped that the knowledge 
of primary causes would lead to the understanding of the phe- 
nomena. This point seems to be the main point of misunder- 
standing between scientists and philosophers. 


4. The difference in the attitude toward concepts between 
the physicist and philosopher. 

The physicist must form his concepts in such a manner that 
they are most useful for the description of an observable process. 
As he must proceed from the individual event to the general 
law and does not know this latter beforehand it might often be, 
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in the preliminary stage of investigation, that a concept which 
is not quite correct is better fitted for this purpose than a con- 
cept which is quite correct but puts the emphasis on a wrong 
point. The best example is the atomic theory to which Aristo- 
telians objected because, first of all, there was no reason for 
the atoms to be indivisible; secondly, because there could not 
be any void between the atoms. We know now that these objec- 
tions were correct; nevertheless, it would have meant disaster 
to the development of physics if they had hindered the accep- 
tance of the atomic theory even in its primitive form. The 
reason lies in the quantitative side. As an example, let us say 
there is a crowd of 20,000 people and we want to investigate 
what money they possess. The physicist says there are ten 
men with a million dollars each, while all the rest are penniless. 
Whereupon, a philosopher objects, saying that not a single per- 
son is penniless, but that all have money. After a long dis- 
cussion a thorough investigation is made which requires a long 
time, and then it turns out that ten men have a million each, 
while each of the 19,990 others has between two cents and 
twenty-five cents. Accordingly, the philosopher was right in 
saying that nobody was without money. Nevertheless, one gets 
a much better picture of the situation, as long as one cannot 
make the detailed study, if one says that ten men have a million 
each while the others are penniless, than if one says everybody 
among these 20,000 has money. The situation in the case of the 
atomic theory is exactly the same, indeed, even more striking 
as far as the quantitative side is concerned, since the amount of 
mass is overwhelmingly concentrated in some spots (the atoms) 
and very thin in between. 


Part II 


Newer developments. Correction of fundamental concepts. 
Many of the concepts which we use have either come from 
the common experience of mankind (nchil est intellectu, quod 
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non erat in sensibus) or they have been formed according to 
the state of physics at the time of their formation. The process 
of physics might later make them inadequate, but often we have 
become so accustomed to them that a change seems to be an 
overthrow of logic or common sense. Such cases have happened 
before, one of the most notable being the discussion concerning 
antipodes. 

From experience limited to a small part of the earth, the con- 
cept “downward” seemed absolute, that is to say, needed no 
qualifications. Only after one tried to fit into a single picture 
the situation, not only say in Europe, but including the whole 
earth and still more in the space between planets, did one realize 
that “ downward” might mean something different under dif- 
ferent conditions and might lose any significance whatsoever 
far away from the earth. 

In recent times it has happened repeatedly that a number of 
different experiences seemed to lead to contradictory conclu- 
sions. The theoretical physicists then started to investigate the 
concepts used in these conclusions and found some, which had 
been applicable without restriction in a narrow range or with a 
limited accuracy of observation, but could not be applied to a 
larger field, just as the concept “ downward ”’ is valid if used 
for a small region, but needs closer investigation if applied to 
an extended space or to very accurate measurements. 

The first notable case of this kind occurred in the theory of 
relativity. A number of experiments concerning rapid motion 
had led to contradictory conclusions. Einstein showed in 1905 
that this was due to the fact that the concept of “ simultaneity ” 
has been accepted with too little criticism. He showed that 
there is no ambiguity if we say that two events happen at the 
same time, if they happen at the same place, but that it depends 
on the conditions of the observer whether two phenomena hap- 
pening in two distant places will appear to be simultaneous. 
That is to say, it is clear what is meant in the statement that 
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I stop to talk when the clock on the table rings, but it is not 
clear offhand what is meant in the statement that I stop at the 
moment when a bell on the planet Mars rings. I said before 
that it depends on the conditions of the observer whether two 
things distant from each other will appear simultaneous. But 
then you might say: We do not care whether they appear simul- 
taneous, but only whether they are. Whereupon the physicist 
will ask what you mean by saying: They are simultaneous. 
That is to say, he contends that according to his analysis 
“simultaneity ” loses its absolute sense as “ downward ” lost 
its absolute sense, except for things close together. 

He will doubt that there is any sense in a statement in physics 
the correctness or incorrectness of which cannot be tested by an 
imaginable (although at present perhaps impossible) observa- 
tion, because then the correctness or incorrectness of this state- 
ment will have no influence on observable phenomena. If then 
the supposed absolute simultaneity or lack of simultaneity has 
no influence on any observable phenomena, or in other words, 
if there is no way to measure it, the physicist will insist that 
there is no sense in defining it. 

The theory of relativity then brought about the result that 
a number of concepts formerly thought of as absolute now have 
sense only if stated with a qualification. In other words, they 
are relative concepts. Such concepts are motion, rest, simulta- 
neity and time in so far as it is measured quantitatively (the 
only aspect of time which interests the physicist). The mental 
difficulty that this discovery brought about is similar to the one 
which arose in the fourth century before Christ, when the 
sophists discussed the question how the same body could si‘mul- 
taneously be to the left and to the right of another body depend- 
ing upon the position of the observer. On the other hand, the 
theory of relativity seems to be of great help in understanding 
some teachings of Catholic theology and philosophy because, 
first, it seems to bring a little closer the idea that there is no 
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time before God, and secondly, because it permits an under- 
standing (actually does prove) the finiteness of the size of the 
universe. 

The second great upheaval has its origin in the so-called 
theory of quanta which has been deduced from experimental 
fact and has baffled physicists for the last thirty years. Only 
recently there seems a hope of clearing it up. The main point 
of philosophical interest is this: The theoretical physicists 
have been accustomed for more than a hundred years to believe 
that ultimately all the laws of physics are of such a character 
that their knowledge would enable us to perform the following 
task. 

Assume that the present condition of a physical system, which 
is well insulated from any influence from without, is accurately 
given, then the laws of physics make it possible to calculate in 
advance the exact condition of the system for any moment in 
the future. This is what is called in physics the law of causality, 
namely, that the present state, together with the laws, deter- 
mines exactly the future fate. Accordingly, physics was deter- 
ministic. 

Of course, physicists knew that it is impossible to determine 
really the exact condition of the system at any given moment, 
but they believed, as the accuracy of measurements gradually 
and steadily grew, that there was no limitation to this process, 
so that it was possible to speak of an accurate knowledge of a 
system as a limit to which the increasing accuracy of measure- 
ments tends. But the quantum theory has destroyed this hope 
and put a natural limit to this accuracy by showing that the 
observation itself by necessity affects the system. Any accurate 
observation of one constituent of the system changes in an un- 
controllable manner, to a certain amount, another constituent. 
If we want to measure accurately the position of a particle, we 
change uncontrollably its velocity, and this change is getting 
greater the more accurately we make the measurement. (Of 
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course, this is appreciable only for particles of atomic dimen- 
sions). Accordingly, if we can measure the initial conditions 
of the system only within certain limits, we can predict the 
future only to a certain accuracy, which grows smaller the 
farther distant it is in the future. This is what is meant by re- 
cently expressed doubts as to the validity of the principle of 
causality (namely, the restricted principle, as we defined it 
before). 

Philosophically, the question is raised then sometimes whether 
there is any sense in ascribing a quite definite state to a system, 
as there is in principle no way of ascertaining this state. 


Karu F. Herzrexp. 
The Johns Hopkins Unwersity. 
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REALISM AND THE PROOF OF GOD 
I 


HEN the recluse of Koenigsberg gave to the world the 
result of his speculations, the problem of God became 
acute. It has been a storm center from that day. Kant declared 
a personal God unknowable by pure reason. Soon He was 
proved non-existent, on the basis of his arguments. Still, the 
debate is not closed. It shows no signs of ending soon, thus 
testifying to an unfailing interest in a subject which, what- 
ever the combatants’ position, is to them of vital importance. 
Since Kant modern philosophy has been quite stagnant. His 
successors grant uncritically that he has fixed forever the con- 
ditions, the limits, the value of the cognitive process. All 
knowledge of the real world is impossible. All knowledge of 
God, through the things of the visible world, is therefore out 
of the question. “ Das Ding an Sich ” is the impassable barrier. 
Science is making new discoveries, multiplied in useful 
applications. But the philosophical theories of idealisra stand 
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divorced from real life, as long as reality, in and for itself, is 
consciousness only. ‘Taine limned a type when he etched the 
pen picture of the thinker who withdraws into his laboratory 
of abstractions, leaves the outward animal at the door, ignores 
the existence of his co-citizens, intent only on his inner train 
of thought. 

Notwithstanding all dialectic assaults, man holds to the com- 
mon belief that mind knows and masters the real world. Its 
lusty survival seemed to point to its truth. The very naiveté 
of idealism challenged contradiction. A reaction was inevitable. 
A group of younger minds unfurled the flag of a new realism. 
During the past quarter century they gained a considerable 
following in England and the United States, and to a lesser 
extent in Germany and France. 

Back in 1903 Professor G. E. Moore of Cambridge launched 
the first attack upon Berkeley’s idealism. Bertrand Russell, 
then his colleague, leaned toward his ideas. T. Percy Nunn 
held against Locke and Berkeley that secondary qualities are 
independent of perception. Professor Alexander, then of Man- 
chester, made himself the standard-bearer of the new realism 
in England. He proceeded to establish “‘ The Basis for Real- 
ism,” the meaning of consciousness and the value of knowledge. 
Later he set himself to expound a fuller neo-realistic philosophy 
in Space, Time and Deity, and was heralded as a new Spinoza 
on philosophical, ethical and religious grounds. Another Cam- 
bridge professor, C. D. Broad, endeavors to bridge the gulf 
between “ Physics, Perception and Reality ” by a study of the 
fundamental concepts of science. Professor John Laird of 
Belfast University joined the neo-realistic movement through 
an unbiased objective analysis of reality as presented to the 
reflective mind by common sense. With all these men Berkeley 
and Kant are definitely relegated into the background. 

The American neo-realistic movement had a later start, and 
was apparently influenced by an already well-defined English 
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current of thought. With some differences in detail the simi- 
larities are striking. These protagonists of the new realism, 
finding philosophical speculation at odds with the experiential 
world, aim at a new synthesis, based on “ a common terminology 
and a working agreement as to fundamental presuppositions.” 
Without further ado they excise the idealistic categories that 
had long cluttered many minds, a wholly commendable example 
of self-surgery. They set forth as a first and fundamental tenet 
that the new realism goes back to “that primordial common 
sense which believes in a world that exists independently of the 
knowing of it.” So far Professors Ralph B. Perry, Edwin B. 
Holt, Alfred N. Whitehead, William P. Montague, Walter B. 
Pitkin, Frederick J. E. Woodbridge, Walter T. Marvin, Ed- 
ward G. Spaulding present a united front. As each built a 
more or less fragmentary system upon that basic principle, 
discrepancies appeared. In fact, although all expressed the 
hope to clarify philosophical thought and to open a way for 
real progress by co-operation, they are probably willing to admit 
that this much-desired goal is not in sight. Rather than insist 
on differences of opinion, found to some extent in the philosophy 
of any school, it will serve a better purpose to dwell on the 
specific points of agreement among all neo-realists. 

The heart of their system, as of any system, is the theory of 
knowledge, and the theory of being indissolubly connected with 
it. While moderate realists and neo-realists meet on the com- 
mon ground of common sense as a starting point for the investi- ; 
gation of man and nature and their metaphysical implications, 
their paths soon separate. Neo-realists exhibit a morbid fear 
of and an uncritical antagonism to any theory that antedates 
Descartes. And, severe as the indictment may sound, they fail 
to grasp these earlier theories, displaying their lack of under- 
standing all too glaringly at times. That is hard to condone. 
Nor is anything gained by glossing over an ignorance that leads 
to intolerance. 

4 
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Neo-realists hold the existence of a concrete pluralistic world, 
independent of the knowing subject. But that independent 
world is directly presented in consciousness, and not represented 
by concepts or ideas. The universe is an organized whole with 
well-defined activities and laws. Consciousness is one of its 
functions, a temporary illumination affording a cross-section of 
matter. ‘‘ Being known is something that happens to a pre- 
existing thing.” It is not so much in the knowing subject as 
it is in the object. ‘ There are no such two things as knowl- 
edge and the object of knowledge, or thought and the object 
thought of.” 

This is a simplistic view of the fact, altogether suz generis, 
which we call immanent consciousness. Yet neo-realists declare 
unhesitatingly that it is “ homogeneous with its surroundings.” 
The difficulty increases when we inquire critically into the 
value of knowledge, of those judgments which are peculiarly 
mental and subjective. Truths of experience or concrete judg- 
ments about the external world are only a small part of science. 
They are based on, and motivated by, more fundamental— 
because more universal and necessary—principles. These are 
judgments of the ideal order, such as the principles of identity, 
of contradiction, of causality, the objective evidence of whose 
terms manifests itself to the mind, leading it thereby to join 
the predicate and subject. The enunciation is quite indepen- 
dent of the fact whether the objects about which the relation 
is stated, exist or not. 

Hence the further question: What is the value of the terms 
which I join together when I make a judgment? Are they 
illusions forged by my brain, whose whole nature consists in 
their being represented? Or have they a reality independent of 
my representation of them? Do they represent things which 
really exist or at least possible in themselves? There is an 
undeniable solidarity between the two problems, which Kant 
acknowledged and solved in his own way. Neo-realism does 
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not grasp their import. It leans overmuch toward a naive 
common sense realism, refuses to test the validity of abstract 
concepts and universal judgments, and crudely accepts ex- 
periential data as the sum total of knowledge. It is a serious 
weakness of neo-realism that it has neither stated nor solved the 
real problem of truth and error. When the neo-realist relegates 
truth and error to “the outer world,” he has indeed broken 
away from subjectivism. But he has also made it impossible 
to ascertain truth. “In order even to believe erroneously,” 
writes Professor Perry, “I must believe something. There 
must be something for me to believe. That which I believe is 
what I believe it to be. Then how am I in error?” That 
comes close to making an Arabian Nights Tale out of all science. 

With the epistemological problem reduced to these terms, it 
becomes easier to grasp the neo-realist theory of being. The 
pluralistic universe is made up of space, time, and quality. All 
movement, all changes in the world lead to new quality-com- 
plexes. These are not dependent upon the mind, as Hume held, 
but neither can they be self-dependent. Movement, relation, 
quality suppose terms, substances. Yet, to admit the principle 
of substance “betrays (neo-) realism in the hands of its 
enemies.” There is nothing the neo-realist is so emphatic about 
as the existence of quality-groups only. With considerable 
warmth Professor Holt insists that “the soul or spirit . . . that 
sits in awful isolation and receives its own unique sensations 
which nevertheless somehow represent heaven knows what that 
is outside, is the veriest hocus-pocus. Little by little this pre- 
posterous tabu has lost in sanctity, although it still exerts some 
unhappy influence.” 

Ultimately mind is in no way different from matter. No 
knower or ego, such as metaphysics proposes, exists. Causality 
is a fiction. The universe is a running stream of quality-com- 
plexes, differing in content. Under the pressure of emergent 
evolution new varieties arise constantly out of some basic “ neu- 
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tral stuff.” ‘ As to what this is, is found in the last analysis to 
be an idle or indeed a meaningless inquiry.” Finally, the neo- 
realist will have none of an “ entelechy,” which he considers 
to be “a special entity ” and fathers upon Aristotle, “a special 
entity controlling, directing and explaining both accomplished 
end and creative synthesis.” 


II 


It is not the purpose of this paper to trace out the conse- 
quences of these somewhat confused and confusing theories in 
the realm of daily life, of physical science, of morals. It is 
enough to point out briefly their influence on theodicy. It is 
a decided gain that neo-realists cut their way out of the impasse 
into which theodicy had been driven by Kant. They grant 
readily the existence of a real world such as common sense shows 
us. They describe and analyze this world in the time-space 
terms of the newer physics. The method is a valuable one and 
need not be cast aside. Aristotle already mentioned time and 
space among his categories. But they confine themselves within 
it as in an iron cage, in dire dread of the metaphysical bogie. 
It haunts us all, and lures us on. 

Unless at the very start we depart from the findings of com- 
mon sense, confirmed by a critical analysis of the object of our 
concepts, we must grant that real relations inhere in terms that 
are real, not mere logical abstractions. Hence: being, substance, 
are absolute. A further unbiased examination of the content 
of consciousness reveals general ideas and universal concepts 
that go beyond experience while remaining in contact with it. 
They give us an imperfect knowledge. Still it is a worth-while 
knowledge, not to be set aside because incomplete. We cannot 
then arbitrarily limit the notion of being to material being only. 
Just as the notion of being is included in all things whatsoever 
the mind apprehends, so is the notion of causality included in 
all changes which science and daily experience set before us. 
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Critical reflection does but clarify these notions. It does not 
dissolve them into thin air. It is at this point that common 
sense and scientific inquiry truly meet. Neo-realism ends up 
by divorcing the two because of incompatibility. Moderate 
realism integrates thought and life. 

Nor can we escape the further inquiry into the whither of 
this universe that surrounds us, and of which we are a part. 
An arbitrary refusal to be concerned about the problem is tanta- 
mount to mental suicide. Once again a frank analysis of con- 
sciousness reveals that our activities are orientated toward a uni- 
verse that is beyond them, toward facts and things independent 
of them. We strive ceaselessly toward a more abundant life, as 
real as it is abundant. Neo-realism can find a firm basis only 
in the doctrine that all beings are, from their very nature, 
moved by hierarchical ends. Man himself lives for an end that 
draws him on and which he knows to be real. Neo-realists 
have stopped at the half-way house. Anxious to re-establish 
contact with the real world, they have failed to take a synoptic 
view of it. Hence their inability to rise to the fundamental 
questions involved in a space-time universe with its obviously 
puzzling complexes and constantly changing relations: When; 
Whither? We view the cosmos from both a static and dynamic 
viewpoint. 

It is not impossible for a consistent neo-realist to grasp that 
quality-groups are not loose clusters, with pure external space- 
time relations. They can have value, and they can be under- 
stood ultimately only as inhering in a substratum for their 
becoming and their being. Thence he can see the logic and the 
cogency of the fundamental argument adduced by moderate 
realists for the existence of a Supreme Being, Unmoved, Un- 
caused, Whom alone men generally call God. 

The complex of qualities or perfections that constitute a being 
we call its essence, the abiding source of all real inner relations 
that make possible scientific laws. The final determination by 
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which this constitutive perfection is made actual, is individual- 
ized, we call existence. It is a movement in the metaphysical 
sense, the explanation of which cannot be found in itself. It 
must find its reason in the actuality of some other being. Nor, 
can we discover the sufficient reason in a series of such beings. 
Unless in the last analysis reality is self-contradictory, we must 
put at the source of movement a Being which does not receive 
its own essential perfections from any other, one in which there 
is no potentiality nor metaphysical movement, an Unmoved 
Being, Pure Actuality, a Necessary Being. With this argument 
we couple two others. No being in nature is self-active, but 
depends upon other agents, none of which can contain within 
itself the principle of its own causality. The other is drawn 
from the contingency of beings, from the patent fact that beings 
begin to be. Both of these arguments are based on the first. 

Neo-realists aver that the very substratum of being is not 
static, but essentially dynamic, a continuous becoming. Things 
are themselves self-movement, and nothing but movement. 
There is no further need to ask how they received it. We grant 
the God of science to be different from the anthropomorphic 
God of common sense. It does not follow that He is a subli- 
mated cosmic urge: a name that fails of meaning. For, in the 
cosmos things do become, and acquire new relations. Nothing 
can become what it already is, nor give itself what it does not 
possess. We cannot go back indefinitely, and must posit an 
Unmoved Being as the source of all movement. Otherwise 
contradiction becomes the criterion of truth. And, be it said 
without acerbity, one sometimes wonders whether neo-realists 
are greatly concerned. For unless this Being be distinct from 
the world it moves we are incontinently led back to monism, 
thus subverting the very basis of neo-realism: a pluralistic 
universe. 

In developing this argument, we do not at any moment lose 
contact with reality. Whatever analysis may reveal further 
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must therefore apply in the real order, since the building up of 
our concepts is not the result of any subjective categories. 
Hence, as the First Being is pure actuality, it appears on sub- 
sequent reflection that such a Being is itself the reason of its 
existence, that it possesses all perfection, that it is infinite. 
This infinity is not the sum-total of all existing and possible 
perfections found or to be found in the real world. A posi- 
tively Infinite Being necessarily transcends, and is independent 
of, an indeterminate aggregate, a total however great in exten- 
sion and intention. It comprises everything eminently in its 
own absolute substance. Only an Infinite Being like this can 
be the object of religion as generally understood by humanity. 

Francis Bacon writes in the Novum Organum: “ Lastly there 
are idols which have crept into men’s minds from the various 
dogmas of peculiar systems of philosophy, and also from the 
perverted rules of demonstration, and these we denominate idols 
of the theatre. For we regard all the systems of philosophy 
hitherto received or imagined as so many plays brought out 
and performed, creating fictitious and theatrical worlds... In 
general men take for the groundwork of their philosophy either 
too much from a few topics, or too little from many; in either 
case their philosophy is founded on too narrow a basis of experi- 
ment and natural history, and decides on too scanty grounds.” 
Which deserves pondering by all thinkers, new realists included. 


J. B. CuLemans. 
Moline, Illinois. 
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THE IMMANENCE OF GOD IN THE WORLD 


HIS paper will attempt to contrast briefly two conflicting 
explanations of the Immanence of God in the world. One 
explanation is offered by the school of so-called modern philos- 
ophy, which is permeated with the agnosticism of Kant, the 
Absolute Ego of Fichte which realizes itself in limited egos or 
individual men, the Absolute of Schilling which is not in itself 
a reality but a pure potency, the idealistic pantheism of Hegel 
in which the Absolute is all, and all is ultimately the Absolute, 
and with the Positivism of Comte which has led to the diviniza- 
tion of man and the humanization of God. The other explana- 
tion is offered by the philosophy of the ages which is not founded 
upon gratuitous assumptions or poetic fancies, but which is 
grounded upon self-evident principles; the philosophy which 
accepts as true nothing that is contradictory of other firmly 
established truths. 

In the philosophical world of today there is much discussion 
of the transcendence of God and of His immanence in the 
world. Since the first subject will be treated in another paper, 
I shall mention it only for the purpose of making clearer the 
subject of this paper. The term “ transcendence” is used to 
designate the infinite excellence and perfection of the Divinity 
whenever we discuss the perfections of the universe in contrast 
with the supreme excellence of God. God transcends creatures 
both in essence and perfection. So far superior to the universe 
and all within it is He that an infinite distance separates the 
two. Reason and experience proclaim that there can be pro- 
portion neither of being nor of essence between God and the 
work of His Hands. Without denying the most evident facts 
of experience we cannot accept a claim of entitative and quali- 
tative equality between effects and their causes. If this is true 
in the world of sense experience how much more true when there 
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is question of a proportion between creatures and the God who 
made them? Furthermore, the analysis of the two concepts 
of cause and effect forces upon us the fact that there is a rela- 
tion of superiority and of inferiority between them. The cause 
must always be greater than the effect it produces, for no cause 
can produce an effect equal to itself. And this is pre-eminently 
true of God as the cause of creatures. Hence, we must con- 
clude to the transcendence of God over His creatures. 

Transcendence is a term that pertains to the nature and the 
perfections of God. Immanence we use with reference to His 
activity. ‘That immanent activity must be predicated of God 
is evident to anyone who understands the meaning of the term 
in traditional thought. At this point we must accept as proved 
the fact that God is infinitely perfect. Hence, God contains 
within Himself every conceivable perfection in the highest con- 
ceivable degree. Now, activity is something and hence it must 
possess some perfection. The more perfect the activity of a 
being, the greater the perfection of that being. Because of the 
infinite perfection of the Supreme Being it is inconceivable 
that there can be in the universe a perfection which is not found 
in God, modo eminentiori. And it is a matter of daily experi- 
ence that there is activity in the universe. Furthermore, God 
is Life, most perfect Life. But life is the power of immanent 
activity. If this is true of the life we see about us, it stands 
to reason that we must predicate immanent activity of that 
Being Who does not possess life, but Who is Life. However, 
let us not make the mistake of predicating immanent activity of 
God in the same manner that we predicate it of creatures. 
Immanent activity leads the creature to, at least, greater acci- 
dental perfection of its being. In God there cannot be, acci- 
dentally or substantially, progress in perfection because pro- 
gress implies mutability and God is not changeable. 

Modern philosophy makes the mistake of predicating imma- 
nent activity of God and creatures univocally. Hence, for the 
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modern thinker, God is in evolution. In the words of Professor 
S. Alexander, “ God, as an actual existent, is always becoming 
deity but never attains it.” * This professor makes the essence 
of God to consist in a striving toward deity, which is a “ vari- 
able quality, and as the world grows in time, deity changes with 
it.” * And he assures us that God is the “ whole universe with 
a nisus towards deity.”* A. Seth Pringle-Pattison would do 
away with concept of an immutable God, “ existing in soli- 
tary bliss and perfection.” * Since he maintains that there is 
no separation between God and the world nor between God and 
man,” God must be tending to greater perfection since both man 
and the world are progressing to greater perfection. Sir Henry 
Jones tells us: “ As a matter of fact, in neither the world of 
dead objects nor in the world of living beings can we find any- 
thing but process. The whole Universe is a single process; and 
. . . the reality at the heart of that process . . . is the Abso- 
lute of philosophy, the God of religion.”°® Furthermore, he 
tells us that “ the conception of divine immanence . . . involves 
the rejection of the idea of God as perfect in the sense that he 
is unchangeable . . . Changelessness . . . is evidently a con- 
ception that is totally inapplicable to life in every form and at 
every stage.” * Consequently, modern philosophy is endeavor- 
ing to cast aside the infinitely perfect and immutable God as 
tradition fit only for an era when men were less sophisticated 
and more impressionable. The God of modern philosophy is 
mobile because he has not yet acquired all perfections. These 
he will not acquire until he has gone through a process of evolu- 
tion at the end of which he will reach a state of absolute per- 


1 Space, Time and Deity, p. 365. 

4 Tbid., p. 348. 

* Tbid., p. 362. 

“The Idea of God, p. 411. 

5 Ibid., p. 254. 

*A Faith that Enquires, p. 277. 
7 Ibid., 276. 
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fection wherein he will cease to be dynamic and become static. 
Then will his activity cease because there will be nothing more 
to strive for, nothing higher into which to evolve. When the 
universe will have progressed to the stage beyond which further 
progress will be impossible, then God will have reached the 
limits of perfection. Consequently, the ratio of change becomes 
the ratio of God’s perfection, the possibility of the development 
of the universe the measure of God’s perfection. God, now 
imperfect because the possibility of His evolution has not been 
exhausted, will become a perfect God. Evidently, the modern 
philosopher believes that the Infinite can be attained by the 
addition of a sum of finites. In this concept of the Infinite 
Being, God is reduced to the status of a finite being. But to 
reduce God to the level of the finite is to deny the existence of 
the first ontological fact and the existence of all reality. With- 
out God there can be no reality; because without Him there 
would be an indefinite number of effects without a cause to 
explain them. 

The distinction between transitive and immanent activity 
is very essential for valid thought. If the two are so confused 
that we cannot distinguish between them, or if immanent acti- 
vity is predicated univocally of God and the universe of living 
things, confusion of thought and errors innumerable can be 
the only result. Traditional thought is nothing if not precise 
and even meticulous in its efforts to define the contents of con- 
cepts clearly and concisely. Hence, the philosophy of the ages 
makes a clear and definite differentiation between transitive and 
immanent activity. Transitive activity which implies an 
imperfection passes beyond itself. The degree of transitive 
activity of which a living being is capable measures the 
imperfection of its life. Contemporary philosophy either 
ignores this fact or confuses immanent and transitive activity. 
Immanent activity is less imperfect than the transitive. In 
fact, immanent activity implies a perfection because it begins 
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within a subject and remains within the subject as the perfec- 
tion of the subject. The greater the degree of immanent 
activity, the more perfect the life. Life is the power of im- 
manent activity, hence perfect immanent activity is perfect life. 
Intellectual life is the highest kind of immanent activity, con- 
sequently the more perfect the intellectual activity, the more 
perfect the life. Intellectual activity requires an immaterial 
substance as its principle, otherwise, there can be no adequate 
explanation of intellectual life. The more perfect, therefore, the 
immateriality of the principle, the more perfect the intellectual 
life. Now since God is a Pure Spirit, He must be Pure Intel- 
ligence and, consequently, the most perfect immanent activity 
must be found in God. In other words, the immanent activity 
of God is activity without progress; activity in which neither 
termini nor transition are implied even logically. God is Pure 
Act, eternal activity which is all perfection wholly unmixed with 
any imperfection. God comprehends Himself. His comprehen- 
sion of His Divine Essence is an eternal act directed to the only 
adequately proportional formal object of the Divine Intellect, 
the Infinite Truth of the Divine Essence. 

There is another immanent activity of God, however, and 
this is the subject of discussion in the philosophical world. 
This subject has far-reaching consequences. The mind of man 
is forever seeking truth, forever seeking the ultimate rational 
explanation of his own existence and of the world about him. 
He is so constituted that he never ceases to crave for and to 
seek something that will give meaning to his life. His constant 
endeavor is to get closer to God, even when he is trying to get 
away from Him. Man refuses to believe that he is merely a 
unit in the universe without a benign power interested in him 
personally and for his own sake. Man needs a God; he wants 
a God, but he wants a God more satisfying than the Supreme 
Being of Deism. His God must be close to him. And reason 
assures him that none other than a God who is interested in 
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him, in his joys and sorrows, his trials and difficulties, his 
hopes and fears, his battles against evil influences both within 
and without himself, that no other God but One who will 
balance the scales of justice by rewarding men according to 
their works, who rules the world wisely and directs all things 
to their appointed ends, who puts down the proud and the 
mighty and exalts the humble, is deserving of the worship of 
a rational being. Even without so expressing himself man 
knows that a God who is merely a divinized human being 
cannot satisfy the cravings of his heart. History is rich with 
evidence that the worship of divinized human beings leads to 
nothing more elevating and inspiring than degeneracy and 
despair. 

The errors of the ages have made a caricature of the One 
True God. The false teachings of the sixteenth century, 
doctrines based to a great extent upon the philosophy of 
nominalism, the progenitor of modern subjectivism, have been 
thrown to countless famished souls from that day to this as 
husks to gnaw upon. And the husks have increased the hunger 
of the heart of man for God. Wholly inadequate and unsatisfy- 
ing and with no power to nourish and sustain the souls of 
men, these husks have served only to increase the cravings of 
men’s intellects for truth. Instead of bringing enlightenment, 
instead of drawing men closer to God, they have brought 
greater confusion of thought by multiplying difficulties; they 
have removed God farther from man and filled the hearts of 
countless seekers of truth with something akin to despair. 
Under the stress of their cravings for a God men have attempt- 
ed to create a God to fill their empty hearts. Many modern 
thinkers claim that God exists because man has a vital need of 
Him. Hence, we have the god of religious experience and God 
is conceived as existing essentially within man, not outside of 
him as a separate ontological fact. Or, if they accept God as a 
separate ontological fact existing in the world on reality outside 
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of man, these men distort and change the nature and attributes 
of the Supreme Being to such an extent that they destroy Him 
altogether. Throughout the ages various attempts have been 
made to explain the immanence of God in the universe. And 
the efforts have often led to systems which are absurd because 
self-contradictory. Likewise, they have led to opposing systems 
which exaggerate both the transcendence and the immanence of 
God. Of the first, deism is an example. Deism denies that 
God is in the world by insisting exclusively upon His Tran- 
scendence. The deist admits the existence of God, admits that 
God is an infinitely perfect being, and that He is the Tran- 
scendent Cause of all things. However, in the same breath the 
deist claims that God is not interested in the world He 
has created. In other words, God created the world and then 
left His creation to its own devices. Deism exaggerates the 
transcendence of God by denying His immanence in the 
universe. Pantheism, on the other hand, exaggerates the im- 
manence of God in the world and denies His transcendence. 
As a system of philosophy pantheism, under various forms, 
has been taught throughout the whole course of speculative 
thought. 

Is God immanent in the world? Are God and the world 
one? Or are God and the world diverse, that is ontologically 
separate? If separate is the separation so complete that God 
has no part in the activities of the universe and in the, lives 
of men? If the deistic explanation of the relation of the 
world to God is not true, then God must be in the world. But 
how and to what extent ? 

Deism, which admits the creation of the world by God, but 
which, through writers like Christlieb, denies “ any continuous 
active presence of God in the world, and any living inter- 
position in its affairs,” * cannot stand the test of reason. The 


* Christlieb, Modern Doubt and Christian Belief, p. 101. 
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proof that God is the uncaused necessarily existing cause of 
the world leads to the conclusion that without the continued 
and intimate presence and action in the world of God, the 
necessary cause of the world, and without the direction of His 
all-wise providence, the world could not exist, nor could any 
single creature continue in existence or perform any action of 
any kind. That God and the world are ontologically separate 
is a fact that right reason cannot deny. God is transcendent 
to the world and to all creatures, but we must not, as the deist 
does, place Him so far above the world and so far away from it 
that He exercises no direct rule or control over the universe 
which He has made. God is more necessary, more intimately 
necessary to the created universe than the air we breathe is for 
life. 

Contemporary teaching shows little disposition to separate 
God from the world. Quite the contrary. The modern thinkers 
are insisting more and more upon the identification of God and 
the universe. Evidences from the writings of our contemporaries 
to substantiate this contention could be cited by the score. But 
we must confine ourselves to but a few. A. Seth Pringle- 
Pattison “ finds it impossible to take God and the world as two 
separate and independently existing facts. ... A deistically 
conceived God, existing in solitary state before the world was, 
and to whom the finite world bears only a contingent relation 
is . . . a figment of the logical imagination. God exists only 
as a self-communicating Life... . Both God and man in fact 
become bare points of mere existence—impossible abstractions 
—if we try to separate them from one another and from the 
structural elements of their common life.” ® Furthermore, he 
tells us that “as soon as we begin to treat of God and man as 
two independant facts, we lose our hold upon the experienced 
fact, which is the existence of the one in the other and through 
the other.” 7° When he discourses about the transcendence of 


*The Idea of God, pp. 432-435. 1° Tbid., p. 254. 
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God he refers merely to a “ distinction of value or of quality,” 
not to the ontological separation of God and the world. Pan- 
theistic doctrine he explicitly enunciates when he tells us that 
“God is not purely immanent, nor is He purely transcendent. 
There is only one phrase which expresses what He really is, 
namely, organic with the universe.” ** And he also writes: 
“Tf we revise our idea of perfection . . . and definitely abandon . 
the conception of God as a changeless and self-sufficient unit, 
the movement to the finite, and the realization of the infinite 
in the finite, must be taken as the fundamental character of the 
Divine life.” ** William James also holds that “ the place of 
the divine in the world must be organic and intimate,” ** and 
that “we are indeed internal parts of God and not external 
19 Professor Alexander identifies God and the 
universe, because God for him is “ the whole universe with a 


creations. 


nisus toward deity.” *° These quotations sound very much like 
the pantheism of Bruno to whom God was the original matter 
of the universe, as well as the primitive form, the world-soul 
which vivifies the original matter. Furthermore, underlying 
these concepts seems to be the pantheism of Spinoza, who 
taught that the only substance is God and that all other things 
are but modes of the Divine Substance. 

If God is “organic with the universe”? we must accept 
Spinoza’s explanation of the universe. He taught that “ what- 
ever is, is in God” (Prop. XV), and that God is the imminent 
cause of all finite existence and at the same time he claimed that 
the things about us are different because they are modes or 
attributes of the Divine Substance. The acceptance of this 
teaching would mean nothing less than the multiplication of 
difficulties until despair of ever understanding anything 
whatsoever would take possession of the mind and heart of the 


11 Tbid., p. 255. 14 Pluralistic Universe, p. 30. 
12 Tbid., p. 314. 18 Ibid, p. 318. 
18 Tbid., p. 340. 16 Space, Time and Deity, p. 362, v. 2. 
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seeker after truth. If God is “organic with the world” the 
caused and the uncaused are identical and the principle of 
causality has no objective validity. In fact, the above concept 
of the immanence of God in the world, which identified God 
and the universe, destroys completely the nature and the 
essence of the Godhead, because it attempts to reconcile the 
irreconcilable, to combine contradictories, to create an intrinsic 
impossibility, since at one and the same time and in one and 
the same object there is an attempted combination of the inde- 
pendent and the dependent, the finite and the infinite, the 
perishable and the imperishable, the caused and the uncaused, 
the identification not only of effect and cause but also of the 
necessary and the contingent. Furthermore, this doctrine does 
away with what has been called the “ fundamental truth of 
Christian philosophy,” the identity of essence and existence in 
God. For, if God is “ organic with the universe,” He is finite 
and in a finite being there cannot be real identity of essence and 
existence. Or, the universe, a contingent being, becomes in- 
finite, and hence, the essence and existence of the universe 
become identified. Then again, if God and the universe are 
organic we are forced to admit the possibility of an infinite 
series of causes and effects without a first cause to account 
for any of them. We cannot admit an immanence of God in the 
universe that identifies God and the universe. The two must 
be ontologically separate and diverse essentially. 

Nor can we accept the teaching that between God and the 
universe there is merely “a distinction of value or of quality,” 
because this is the same as the claim that God and the universe 
are identified. The distinction of value or of quality implies 
essential equality with accidental differences. There is not 
and cannot be equality between the caused and the uncaused. 
They are of essentially diverse natures. Nothing less than 
ontological separation between God and the world can reason- 
ably be accepted. Any other doctrine leads to pantheism or 
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to materialistic monism, and the one is as absurd as the other, 
although for different reasons. 

Although God transcends the universe, He must be immanent 
in it. Our concepts of Him as the primus movens, the primus 
efficiens, the prumum necessarium, the primum et maxime ens, 
and the primus gubernans intelligendo, not only imply His 
transcendence but also His immanence in the creations of His 
Almighty Power. By essence He is above the world and even 
“aloof from the world-process,” ** not however in the deistic 
sense, but at the same time He must be intimately in the 
universe, in every creature from the highest to the lowest, and 
in every phenomenon that takes place in this universe of 
countless and amazing activities. But how? St. Thomas ex- 
plains the manner of God’s indwelling in the world. He 
tells us, “God is in all things by His power, inasmuch as all 
things are subject to His power; He is in all things by His 
presence, as all things are bare and open to His eyes; He is in 
all things by His essence, inasmuch as He is present to all as 
the cause of their being.” * 

The immanence of God in the world is intelligible in the 
light of His immensity. God is ubiquitous and omnipresent 
whole and entire in the universe. He is in the universe by His 
presence, by His power, and by His essence. His immensity 
expresses His transcendental relation to space, which is one of 
the measures of the finite. He is necessarily present every- 
where in space and the immanent cause and sustainer of 
creatures. To our limited intellects God’s presence in the 
universe is primarily a presence of power and of operation. 
But, in reality He is more intimately present than by power 
and operation. For, from the moment that the universe leaped 
from the “ great void’s husk” at the command of the eternal 
fiat, God’s power has been needed, because the universe has not 
within itself the principle by which it continues in existence. 


17 Sir Henry Jones, A Faith that Hnquires, p. 274. 
18 Sum. Theol., I, q. 8, a. 3, ¢. 
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Immediate Divine efficiency is required to sustain all created 
things in existence. The conserving power of God is a continua- 
tion of the act of creation; in fact, it is His creative act persever- 
ing throughout time and reaching to the farthermost limits of 
space to embrace within its sustaining power every created ob- 
ject. The activities by which created objects tend to realize the 
purpose for which the Divine Will placed them in the universe 
are peculiar to themselves by Divine design, but these activities 
cannot be exercised independently of God. Without His im- 
mediate concurrence a man cannot bend a finger or wink an 
eye. God is so essential to the existence and to the activities of 
the universe and of every created being that nothing can persist 
in existence, nothing can act without His immediate presence 
and concurrence. Nor must we imagine that God exercises 
His conserving and concurring power from afar. Every Divine 
action “ad extra” is really identical with the Divine Essence, so 
that where His power is exercised there He must be essentially 
whole and entire. God is present everywhere in the universe, 
really present, not merely by His power and operation, but by 
His Essence as well. Consequently, God Himself, the Divine 
Essence, is in immediate contact with every creature conserving 
it in being and enabling it to act. In other words, God is im- 
manent in every creature not only by His power but also by His 
Essence. Where His power is, there also must be His Essence, 
because His power is His Essence, His Essence is His power. 

An interesting, consoling, and inspiring subject in connection 
with the immanence of God in the universe is that of His 
indwelling in man. That God is immanent in man is of neces- 
sity because of the finite nature of man. He is also immanent 
in man, ratione amicitiae. God must love His own likeness 
and God must love whatever participates in that likeness. Of 
all creatures in the universe man bears the closest likeness to 
God because of his intellectual nature. God’s purpose in creat- 
ing man could not be for any other purpose less than Himself. 
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The only purpose for which God could create man is to make 
man more Godlike. To this end the whole of God’s activity 
“ad extra” is in some way directed, but the accomplishment of 
this purpose requires the co-operation of the creature. The 
greater the co-operation of the creature, the closer in likeness to 
God man becomes. How God’s Immanence in man works to 
this end in the supernatural order belongs to theology, not to 
philosophy. 

Men today are raising their voices in protest against a God 
“aloof from the universe” and “ aloof from human desires.” 
They claim that the God of traditional thought is of this 
nature, that He is a “separate and disinterested God” with 
no appeal to the human heart. How little they understand the 
God of traditional philosophy. The only Supreme Being Who 
answers to all the needs of the human breast, the only God 
Who is close to man enfolding him, as it were, within His arms 
and taking the harassed soul of man within the embrace of 
Divinity Itself is the God Who, although transcendent to the 
universe by nature, is nevertheless immanent in the universe 
and in all things by His presence, by His power, and by His 
essence. Separate God from the universe by accentuating His 
transcendence and by denying His immanence and the natural 
result will be despair. Deny His transcendence and identify 
Him with the world and the consequence can be nothing but 
the utter destruction of all truth and of all reality. Both teach- 
ings are false. Only one true doctrine remains, namely, a 
middle course between the two extremes, a God who is tran- 
scendent and at the same time immanent in the world and in 
all things. It is the only doctrine that conforms to fundamental 
principles, the only one that can give mankind the comfort, 
the consolation, the hope, and the inspiration, without which 
the heart of man cannot realize its longings for Infinite Truth, 
Infinite Good, and Infinite Love. 


Joun F. Watsu. 
Loyola University. 
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THE TRANSCENDENCE OF GOD. 


HE metaphysical idea of God is the fruit of labored 
thought. The truth about God appears to us in many 
facets, and at least two of these facets are very hard to 
reconcile. On one hand we know that the infinite perfec- 
tion of God is inexhaustibly rich; on the other, that the 
Divine being is profoundly simple. Around the reconciliation 
of these two truths has sprung up a controversy that has enlisted 
the services of our greatest thinkers. But if the labor caused 
by the problem has been severe, its fruits are equally great. If 
it is hard to reconcile, for example, God’s justice and mercy, 
we have at least come to the realization that their mutual 
limitation is a mutual reinforcement. God’s justice is infinite 
precisely because it is identical with His mercy. 

And having climbed to this realization, we glance around and 
find that this identity of multiplicity is everywhere true of 
God and is a touchstone of sound theodicy. For the human 
mind struggling to see God from such great distances, learns 
that the pitiful scraps of knowledge that we acquire about Him 
are rendered most valuable when they are made to support 
one another, when they are made to converge upon their divine 
object. It seems as if God’s simplicity is such that it is neces- 
sarily reflected in the detached bits cf knowledge we have of 
Him. Answer ten different questions about God, and then 
compare the answers. If they are true, they enjoy not merely 
the coherence that truths always possess, but a unity that 
looks surprisingly like identity. Let the answers be false, and 
they will present, when viewed together, no mere ordinary in- 
consistency, but instead the utter inconsistency of chaos. Kant 
thought he had discovered the antinomies and thereupon 
declared the human intellect bankrupt. Wiser philosophers 
surveyed the lack of coherence in our theodicies and attributed 
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it to the superficiality of our knowledge. The human intellect 
is not bankrupt. It knows a little about God—a little by the 
way that is tremendously valuable—but it has not shown itself 
completely adequate to its task. It never will, as long as the 
object is infinite and the mind is finite. Our theodicies, then, 
are necesarily imperfect. If we would measure their worth, we 
have a practical and fairly reliable criterion in their coherence 
and incoherence. Since God is simple, since His perfections 
are identical, the truths our minds utter about those perfections 
should have a high degree of coherence; while if we fall into 
error, contradictions should spring up on every side. 

Turning now to the problem assigned me, viz., the distinct- 
ness of God from the world, we find the same general rule of 
theodicy operative. If God cannot be infinitely just without 
being merciful, neither can He be transcendent without being 
immanent. This is true in the orders both of being and of 
knowledge. In the order of being, God is not, of course, com- 
pelled to create, conserve and order the world, and is accord- 
ingly not forced to be actually immanent. But He must be 
capable of creating the world, and it is, therefore, necessarily 
possible for Him to be immanent. Moreover the very tran- 
scendence of God supposes a creature that is transcended. But 
it is with the order of knowledge that we are particularly 
interested just now, and it is here that the community of 
immanence and transcendence is most pronounced. For the 
same evidence that establishes the existence of God reveals how 
far He dwells within Nature and how far He is distinct from 
her. And the same dangers dog our attempts to solve these 
three great problems. If we make a mistake in one, it will 
vitiate our solutions of all three. False immanentism and 
pantheism go hand in hand, and neither knows an adequate 
proof of God’s existence. 

The road to the transcendence of God, therefore, traverses the 
fields that have been so admirably covered in the two papers 
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we have just heard read. The road starts from the intuition 
of being as it reveals itself to us in the world around us. There 
is no other way of avoiding the Anselmian transition from the 
ideal to the real. In spite of all the confusion introduced by 
Kant into the study of God, he at least did us this great 
service: He pulverized this false realism for all time. The 
mind cannot ascend to the reality of God from the mere intro- 
spection of an idea—not even the idea of the possibility of the 
infinite. The real is the only foundation realism may have, 
and the only real being directly knowable is in the world of 
Nature and not in God. 

If someone objects that being as it reveals itself to us in the 
world around us is finite and that it is impossible to pass from 
the knowledge of the finite to the infinite, we accept the chal- 
lenge and will take care of it in its own place. If someone else 
objects that being as it exists around us is contingent and that 
we cannot mount from what is contingent to what is necessary, 
we reply that the being known by us is not entirely contingent. 
In the fact that it is actual, we see that it always was and always 
will be possible. It is necessarily contingent. If the purely 
contingent cannot demonstrate the necessary, the necessarily 
contingent may. 

The road to God now lies open. That which is necessarily 
possible, derives its possibility from a being already actual, 
and ultimately, therefore, from a being who is pure act. 

This proof of God’s existence is, we say, also the proof of 
His transcendence. God and Nature constitute the subject- 
matter of the proof. The method consists in manifesting the 
necessary difference between them. It is only because God is 
different from the world and distinct from it that the world 
can demonstrate His existence. For we commenced with an 
examination of the metaphysical characteristics of Nature. We 
saw that Nature is finite because composed of potency and act. 
This finite composite being imposed itself upon our intellect as 
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necessarily possible, and when we sought the explanation of its 
necessary possibility we found it in the existence of a being 
in whom the plenitude of being was such that it was devoid 
of all composition. We commenced with the vision of pendent 
finite being, we ended with the inference of an absolute infinite 
being. Henceforth there can be no question of God’s trans- 
cendence. So great is the distance between the finite and the 
infinite that the real problem is to salvage a slender community 
of being between God and Nature so that we may be able to 
defend theism against the all-corroding skepticism of the fal- 
tering modern mind. If there is a God, He is evidently 
transcendent. But is there a God? We have direct positive 
knowledge of the finite alone. How can we pass from the finite 
to the infinite if they are so different ? 

Approaching the problem of transcendence from the negative 
standpoint, Garrigou-Lagrange is wont to say that pantheism 
is so absurd that, in reality, it has never existed. For, he con- 
times, pantheism either starts with the infinite and tries to 
descend to some emanation or deduction of the finite world, or 
else it starts with the finite and tries to describe the evolution 
of the finite into the infinite. Descending pantheism cannot 
establish the identity of God and the world because it consists 
in showing that the world is so absorbed by God that it loses 
its reality and cannot be identical with anything. Nor can 
evolutionist pantheism succeed any better, for its program ‘con- 
sists in showing that God is so absorbed by the world that He 
ceases to be infinite. Descending pantheism destroys the reality 
of the world; evolutionist pantheism subverts the reality of 
God. Descending pantheism is agnosticism; evolutionist 
pantheism is atheism. Neither really envisages that absolute 
unity of a real God and a real world that pantheism is com- 
monly understood to assert. 

This is all very true. A host of able investigators have dem- 
onstrated the fatal inconsistencies of pantheism in all its forms. 
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Garrigou-Lagrange is but summing up in his nervous energetic 
manner the achievements of these critics. But a sterner prob- 
lem still awaits solution. As has already been noted, the same 
problem also survived our direct positive proof of God’s trans- 
cendence. For when we show God to be transcendent, the 
terrifying distance between the finite and the infinite threatens 
to engulf the validity of that foundation of all theodicy, the 
proof of God’s existence. And when we reveal the bankruptcy 
,of pantheism, we do it by emphasizing the same distance be- 
tween the finite and the infinite. From time immemorial the 
pantheist has been trying in vain to deduce the finite from the 
infinite. This was the problem that overtaxed the genius of 
Plotinus, Erigena, Spinoza and a host of lesser mystics. How 
then can we have the hardihood to attempt the inverse road— 
to pass, not from the infinite to the finite, but to the infinite 
from the finite ? 

The facile solution is to repeat the adage, In medio stat 
virtus, and to claim that theism in some way or other holds 
the middle position between atheism and pantheism. But 
theism is not exactly in the middle; it is down below both of 
them; it is more profound than they are. In order to avert 
pantheism we must show that God and Nature are different. 
In order to avert atheism we must show that they are at least 
partly the same. Deeper, therefore, than the problems of 
atheism and pantheism, is the task of salvaging enough from 
the positive program of each to save the proof of God’s exist- 
ence. Atheism is untenable because it fails to understand 
Nature. Pantheism has never really existed, because it must 
destroy the reality of either God or Nature. But men have 
believed that both the finite and the infinite are real. . If we 
would make these two doctrines fit to habitate the same human 
mind, we must borrow from pantheism some community of 
being between God and the world, and we must take from 
atheism some big difference between them. This is the dilemma 
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that enlisted the energies of that master pantheist, Spinoza, 
and it is the dilemma that every theist must also face. 

In order to solve it we must retrace our steps to the starting 
point of the proof of God’s existence: that starting point is 
the initial metaphysical knowledge of being. Surveying the 
finite beings around us, the human mind sees their necessary 
possibility and forms its concept of being as that which is or 
can be. Being, so conceived, forces itself on our minds as 
something really common to everything in the universe. Nothing 
lies without the realm of being, least of all, God, who possesses 
the plenitude of being. To assert, therefore, complete, abso- 
lute difference between the finite and the infinite is tantamount 
to rejecting our initial metaphysical knowledge of being. If 
there is a God, He must have something in common with the 
finite being of Nature. 

Nor does the mind content itself with this vague apprehen- 
sion of the necessary community of all that is or can be. Empha- 
sizing the right to possibility that it finds in all the finite things 
around us, it mounts to the one being who cannot be merely 
possible and is, therefore, necessarily actual. At once the 
plurality of being manifests itself to us; for the perception 
of the finite was a knowledge of necessarily possible being, and 
here we have arrived at the knowledge of necessarily actual 
being. The multiplicity of being foreshadowed in our initial 
concept of “that which is or can be” has realized itself; on 
the one hand, we have being that can be-or-not-be; on the other 
hand, being that necessarily is. Being is always being, but it 
does not always realize itself in the same way. In Nature it 
realizes itself under the twofold forms of potency and act. In 
God it realizes itself in the utter simplicity of pure act. 

Being, therefore, is neither equivocal nor univocal, but ana- 
logical. If it were equivocal, if the connection between the 
finite and the infinite were nothing but a name, then we could 
know the finite, but the infinite would be more unknowable 
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than color is to the man born blind. We would be absolute athe- 
ists. If being were univocal, then we could not find anything, 
outside being or inside it, that would enable us to discern the 
plurality of being. Outside being is naught but the impossible 
metaphysical nothing and being cannot become many through 
the instrumentality of nothingness. Inside being the same lack 
of difference would prevail, for univocal being would realize 
itself in only one way. And that way would, of course, be 
the infinite way. For the infinite is the only being that can 
exist by itself, that can lead a solitary existence. If being, 
then, were univocal, we would, with Plotinus, Erigena, and 
Spinoza, have to deny the reality of the world. In vain are 
the emanations of Plotinus and the attributes and modes of 
Spinoza. Unarmed with the concept of act and potency, 
hemmed in by the univocal unity of being, the attempt to bring 
the many out of the One is foredoomed to failure. 

By way of conclusion, it is worth while to remark that the 
pantheist, at least if he subscribes to the theory already de- 
scribed as descending pantheism, is always a mystic. For him, 
the study of Nature is never more than the mere occasion of 
arriving at the knowledge of God. He claims the ability to 
experience the Infinite directly, and, we might add, he loses 
his own individuality in the Infinite. The finite and the Infinite 
are apprehended through independent avenues of knowledge, 
and the thorniest problem of the pantheist is to reconcile the 
two kinds of data. The reconciliation is foredoomed to failure. 
The Infinite, as the pantheist apprehends it, contains no sug- 
gestion of the analogy of being, and if being is univocal, their 
intuitions of God and their perceptions of Nature cannot both 
be true. So they condemn the latter; they proclaim the unre- 
ality of Nature. And having done this, a valid ascent of the 
mind from the world to God is impossible. From an illusory 
perception of an unreal world, we can never mount to a solid 
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knowledge of a real God. If God is ever to be known at all 
by the pantheist, it must be through some mystical intuition. 

It is no mere coincidence, then, that the pantheist is always 
a radical mystic. If his starting point were the Thomist intui- 
tion of finite being, he would never have become a pantheist. 
He might fail to become a theist, but he could not have become 
a pantheist because he could not deny his starting point. If 
he finds God at all, it will have to be a transcendent God. Per- 
haps, with Duns Scotus, he would never have recognized the 
analogy of being, but that analogy is so inherent in the genius 
of the ascent from Nature to God, that the menace of pantheism 
could scarcely make itself felt. 


Wii B. Cotrtiys. 
Columbia College. 





ST. AUGUSTINE: FOUNDER OF THE CHRISTIAN 
PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. 


N the last resort, reflection upon the communal experience 
of mankind must lead to a theology, for the contemplation 

of sequences of facts and events is immediately followed by a 
“Why?” and “ Whence?” whose answer necessitates, to be 
satisfactory at all, the acceptance of a view of human experience 
which cannot be expressed merely in human or mundane terms. 
The historian of the present day claims, and attempts, to divest 
himself of all metaphysical and religious preconceptions and to 
allow the facts to speak for themselves; he is content merely 
to select his details and to weave such a narrative as he supposes 
to be best justified by his data and best guaranteed by his 
authorities, without conscious utterance of his private belief 
about the ultimate interpretation of it all, deliberately remov- 
ing from his presentation everything savoring of dogmatic or 
ethical presuppositions or conclusions. Yet this ideal of modern 
historical narrative remains a mere ideal; it is neither practiced 
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nor achieved. The historian may select his topic from personal 
whim or from set purpose, but the concatenation of events and 
the ultimate explanation of character and motive betray him 
into a revelation of his own outlook upon man and nature. 
He must show either that man is a free and independent 
agent or else the sport and plaything of blind circumstance; 
even if no more than this appears in the historian’s scrutiny 
of that which is the mainspring and motive of action, this 
surely is enough to justify the statement that a theological 
preconception has, consciously or unconsciously, pervaded his 
mind and colored his reading of the facts. 

There is a widely disseminated and influential school of his- 
torians, the product of no more than the last half-century or 
so, to whom their studies, to quote Lord Acton, “ ought to be 
all but purposeless” and “ want to be pursued with chastity, 
like mathematics,” * and it is frequently assumed by exponents 
of this view that it excludes anything like a theory of the uni- 
verse, a philosophy of history and of life. But this corollary 
to an ideal of scholarship is palpably unjustifiable, and those 
who profess it are guilty of confusing the issue. There is no 
need, and there is no justification, for regarding the communal 
experience of mankind as something outside moral law, some- 
thing to be regarded with a complete suspension of moral judg- 
ment. In the study of the past there is much more than the 
satisfaction of aimless curiosity. ‘The present-day revitalizing 
of history has come about from the realization that true educa- 
tion must reside in a perpetually fresh and recurrent contact 
with all manifestations of national life, and it is a significant 
fact that the renaissance of historical research during the last 
century was the result of the influence of both rationalistic 
philosophy and of political and social reform. If these com- 


1 Lord Acton and His Circle, edited by Abbot Gasquet, p. 57. Letters of 
January 19, 1859. Cf. his ensuing remark: “ Science is valueless unless it 
be pursued without regard to consequences or to application.” 
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bined forces destroyed the illusion that history was intended 
to be a competitor with the three-volume Victorian novel, they 
likewise overthrew the prejudices which regarded it as the 
monopoly and preserve of the strictly academic. The power 
of the-reaction is best seen in John Richard Green’s Short 
History of the English People, in which kings and parliaments, 
wars and pageantry are deliberately excised, and the sole reality 
for the veracious historian is regarded as being the quiet life 
of little English towns and villages, where the patient laborer 
turned the placid turf, the spinning-wheel made sweet profit- 
able noise, and the village inn was the home of discussion and 
the place of merriment. History had only, in this violent reac- 
tion, changed its center of gravity, not its essential nature. It 
had become more social and more socialistic, but it was defi- 
nitely conditioned, as much as all history before it was, by what 
may rightly be called a teleology; it answered in terms which 
were, perhaps, unknown before, the age-long question: ‘‘ What 
is man’s chief end?” 

Green’s social philosophy—for it is no less—has had few 
successors among the academic historians, yet it was the parent 
of a large body of plainly tendentious and revolutionary litera- 
ture: a literature which today, both in the extent of its influ- 
ence and the dangerous nature of its conclusions, constitutes 
a menace to Church and State alike. Communistic and social- 
istic propagandists have turned with ever-increasing zeal to 
history to provide a justification for their anti-social and revo- 
lutionary teachings; and the outcome of that prevalent, pseudo- 
historical pamphleteering is already seen in the collapse of 
venerable, reasonable, and time-tested theories of human life 
and human duty. If earlier history “with a purpose” was 
political and social only by implication, this new and false 
historiography is political and social by choice, and—shall we 
say ’—by malice. It, too, has its cosmic theories, its back- 
ground of ethical and religious speculation; it has gone beyond 
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the plea of justice to the demand for control; it has displaced 
altruism by a rigorous cult of selfishness. The ancient Chris- 
tian writers disappear, under its régime, to make room for 
elemental, passionate vices; the spiritual order fades before 
the dream of a golden city where there is no sweat of the brow, 
where the only God is Mammon and his principal minister, 
Greed. 

It has been necessary to examine this modern socialistic atti- 
tude in order to dispel that illusion to which we referred above: 
the illusion that history is to be “ purposeless ”” and “ chaste.” 
What Lord Acton meant, of course, was not this. To him, as 
much as to any historian of his century, ethical and religious 
judgments were habitual and principled. The point he made 
lies elsewhere: it lies in the refusal to utilize history for per- 
sonal or party purposes, and in the attempt to deliver truth from 
the mangling lips of the propagandist and to insure the cur- 
rency and the acceptance of no less than the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth. That is to say, history was to be moral 
in method as it is moral in background. If it dispensed with 
the homiletic motive of “ justifying God’s ways to man,” it 
would likewise refrain from justifying man’s sins to man. But 
because this theory of history held man to be a moral agent, 
responsible for his actions and possessing the will and the 
knowledge requisite to eschew evil and do good, its preconcep- 
tions were definitely theological, and its interpretation of life 
and conduct such as only a Christian ethic and a Christian 
theology could furnish. 

The truth is that, however much the individual in his 
thoughts and actions may endeavor to isolate his being into 
water-tight compartments, to draw a sundering line between 
his profession and his practice, his outward bearing and his 
inward and most secret self-communings, it is impossible to 
dissociate religion from life. There are intellectual agnostics 
just as there are religious agnostics, but in both the refusal to 
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assert an otherworldly order and to interpret and conduct 
human existence with reference to external and objective stand- 
ards is in itself an admission of responsibility and freedom. 
On one side it may be but the ‘‘ enthronement of reason,” but 
what is this save a theory of the universe, a philosophy of his- 
tory? Postulating the intrinsic reasonableness of things, it 
goes no farther than an out-and-out Christian would go, except 
that as a final cause it substitutes a will and reason which are 
human and finite for a will and reason which are Infinite and 
Divine. Save in the strictest apotheosis of chance, there must 
exist in all human action and contemplation some explanation 
of the otherwise futile and meaningless flux and reflux of event 
and incident, some postulate, realized or unrealized, of a final 
cause in the light of which man’s destiny is to be understood. 
Whatever be its nature, this is a philosophy of history. 

The phrase itself is of comparatively recent date. It first 
occurs in the introduction to Voltaire’s Essai sur les moeurs 
or what modern writers would term “ a history of civilization.” 
Voltaire not unnaturally reasoned that since history is for the 
race very much what experience is for the individual, and 
since philosophy often bears the homely title of “ practical 
wisdom ”’, ‘ The Philosophy of History ’ would be an apt title to 
designate a collection of episodes from the past together with 
their appropriate moral or lesson which should serve as a guide, 
a ‘ Mirror for Magistrates.’ The first to use the term sin its 
modern sense was Herder in the title of his great work, Ideas 
Towards the Philosophy of the History of Mankind. The 
‘Philosophy of History,’ according to Herder and the post- 
Kantian idealists of the nineteenth century, is primarily con- 
cerned with the question: Is it possible to discern in the his- 
tory of mankind, contemplated as a single whole, any plan or 
meaning or consummation? To recognize, despite contin- 
gencies, a providential purpose which is being worked out un- 
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consciously by men and nations, is a fundamental thesis of 
the philosophy of history. 

Though the term itself is of recent origin, the idea behind 
it emerged as soon as man developed self-consciousness and 
began to practice self-contemplation. The Greek world may 
have refused much attention to an ultimate and inclusive philos- 
ophy, but its stand-off attitude was even more the result of its 
unwillingness to admit a solidarity of mankind than of its 
servile acceptance of the Homeric cosmogony. Yet Socrates 
achieved a theory of the worth of the human soul and of the 
greatness and sublimity of its destiny; and, in the unfaltering 
conviction that it is better to pass into the world of spirits 
than to be disloyal to oneself, he accepted death. In the proud 
and self-sufficient Roman mind, the invincible belief in the 
imperishable greatness and destiny of the Imperial City was 
at once a ground of massive patriotism and an interpretation 
of the universe. Sternly exclusive at first, the Roman spirit 
had learned to see its fulfillment in the ever-growing univer- 
sality of the Roman citizenship, until in the last centuries of 
the Empire Urbs and Orbis were synonymous, so that the blue- 
eyed Frankish settler in North Gaul, the tawny Numidian, 
and Paul the Jew could meet as brethren and as equals when 
each declared: “ Civis Romanus sum.” 

There is ample room for asserting a direct providential coin- 
cidence between this ubiquitous sway of the dazzling Pax 
Romana and the humbler confession of a Jewish world, taught 
by centuries of suffering and disillusionment to abandon that 
rigid and sublime egotism whereby it alone was the chosen 
people to whom should be manifested the glories of an earthly 
Jerusalem resplendent with a Messiah, and for this fond dream 
of an earthly paradise to see the providential destiny of Israel in 
a purely spiritual and otherworldly mission whose focus should 
be no earthly, but a heavenly, Jerusalem which is the mother of 
us all. A thoughtful man, turning his gaze backward upon 

6 
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history from, say, the year 400 A. D., must needs have seen a 
divinely planned convergence of the philosophies of Israel and 
Rome, meeting as they did with independently worked out con- 
victions of a providential universe in which the barriers of race 
had vanished before the ties of citizenship in one cosmopolis; for 
the world Empire of Rome was indeed, in Origen’s phrase, a 
divine praeparatio evangelica. To this the philosophy of Alex- 
andria, “that incomparable and irrecoverable vision of cloud- 
land in which the sun of Greek philosophy set,” had added its 
conditional assent; amid the vicissitudes of this transitory life, 
there was a security, an immovable and eternal center of 
spiritual peace and ecstasy, open not to Jew or Roman or 
Greek, but to that individual of whatever caste who could 
escape the trammels and constraints of this carnal prison-house 
and achieve union with the One and Ineffable. The way was 
hard, its method that of Neo-Platonic mysticism; yet our 
observer, viewing the convergent ties of ebbing and decadent 
civilizations, could not but feel that in their common insistence 
upon man’s universal brotherhood—conditioned or uncondi- 
tioned as it might be—in their common realization of bonds 
more than geographical and of a destiny more than fortuitous, 
there was a providential marshalling of the forces of mankind 
to salute and welcome: 


One God, one law, one element 
And one far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves. 


Such in truth is the very atmosphere of that world into 
which St. Augustine was born—Augustine the last representa- 
tive of classical antiquity, the authentic representative of his 
own age, and, in Harnack’s phrase, “ the first modern man.” 
The son of a Christian mother and pagan father, by turns a 
Manichee, a Skeptic, a Neo-Platonist, a Christian, he had 
swung full circle from sybarite to saint. Chastened by sin 
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and sorrow, and taught to know God by knowing himself, he 
saw deeper into things human and higher into things divine 
than any man since Paul the Apostle. Who so predisposed as 
he to impress upon Christian thought a distinctly providential 
trend, an optimistic and yet a resigned expectancy that events 
would somehow justify themselves—or rather that to eyes made 
clear by gazing upward into heaven, the event, however forbid- 
ding or unpromising, would discard its meaninglessness and 
emerge as ordained to be? For Augustine himself read his 
life, as students of his autobiography well know, as divinely 
guided and divinely led; and it is easy, construing it now 
alongside his utterances in sermon and exposition, to say that 
this or that experience of the young man Augustine conditioned 
this or that judgment in Augustine the philosopher or theolo- 
gian. “The personality of the writer,’ writes Cunningham, 
“in all its intellectual earnestness has left an indelible mark on 
his treatment of the most abstruse problems. Each of the 
positions of his philosophy owes its strength, not to a mere 
series of rigid logical demonstrations, but to the convictions 
which had been formed in his own experience by his eager 
wrestling for truth.” * No less than his biographers and critics 
did Augustine himself realize the unity of his thinking, of his 
life; and, realizing how through sorrow and through sinning he 
had come to peace, he was disposed to realize how in similar 
ways the universe, mankind at large, was tending ever by Divine 
guidance to a sure and steadfast haven. 

The desolating circumstances of his maturity provided oppor- 
tunity for offering as consolation to bewildered and doubting 
seekers after truth the assurance which in his own case he had 
found so comforting. If God could permit the individual to 
pass through experiences of gloom and sin, much more would 
he dispose the race to accept calamity in prospect of a speedy 


2, W. Cunningham, St. Augustine and His Place in the History of Chris- 
tian Thought, p. 11. 
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emergence into joy. These trials were to be interpreted as 
purging pains, to recall the downcast eye to higher things. 
When the enemies of Christianity asserted that the travail of 
the Roman world had burst upon it because of Christianity, 
Augustine took up the challenge, “ Rome has perished in the 
Christian days”, and proved conclusively not only that this was 
wrong but that paganism itself was wrong. His apology for 
the Church became an attack upon paganism; his irenic was 
a polemic. Books 1 to 10 of De Civitate Dei are essentially 
defensive or rather destructive—destructive of the flimsy de- 
fences of pagan contradictions, pagan immoralities, pagan ab- 
surdities. The remaining books, 11 to 22, are an exposition of 
the true nature and history of the City of God and the City of 
the World in which the course of human history is interpreted 
in terms of the eternal will of God. 

The purpose of the book is topical and yet it has remained, 
since it was written, a very cornerstone of Christian thought. 
There is indeed something awesome about a work which has 
molded so much philosophy and weathered so many changes of 
dynasties and passings of nations. It is a book for all time, 
but particularly for our own which is passing through a crisis 
every bit as grave as the one that was the occasion of its writing 
fifteen hundred years ago, the fall of the Roman Empire in the 
West. In the midst of our modern decline Augustine appears 
as a witness of a kindred age, and hence much of our thinking 
must necessarily hearken back to him. For the influence of the 
De Civitate Dei on later ages we need only refer to Otto of 
Freising’s Chronicon, to Dante’s De Monarchia, to More’s 
Utopia, to Bacon’s New. Atlantis, to Bossuet’s Discours sur 
Vhistotre universelle, to Vico’s Scienza Nuova, to Grotius’ De 
Jure belli et pacis, to Leibnitz’ De Jure Suprematus, and to 
Schlegel’s Philosophie der Geschichte. Yet the survival of 
this, the greatest of all Augustine’s works, is due simply to its 
satisfying answer to a problem which confronts every age and 
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every thinking man. The horrors of ordinary life may be in 
degree infinitesimal compared with those produced by the fall of 
Rome, but there remains for both the eternal question of the 
origin and meaning of evil and pain, the reason for “ that 
panorama of sin and suffering that history unfolds, the sacri- 
fices that through the long lapse of ages have ever and anon 
been laid on the vast altar of the earth.” ‘Why does God 
allow it?” was asked by the fugitives before the army of Alaric 
as by the fugitives before the invading armies in the great war. 
Augustine’s answer abides satisfactory, because it presented 
one fundamental interpretation of life: one of the final utter- 
ances beyond which thought and insight cannot go. 

It would have been easy for Augustine to give to critics the 
ready retort that these horrors were but punishment for sin. 
But it was clear enough that the pagan populace of Italy had 
not suffered alone. To St. Augustine’s African diocese there 
came with these pagan refugees many Christians who were 
likewise perplexed. His reply must meet the case of both and 
lead each into the acceptance of a predestined, salutary woe. 
In so replying, Augustine evolved a new and great philosophy 
of history: the continuous progress and enlargement of the 
Divine purpose for mankind. ‘Two thoughts are obvious in 
his mind throughout: the unity of the human race and, the 
necessary consequence of this, the essential sociability of man. 
Without these postulates, how could St. Augustine, any more 
than St. Paul, assert the imputability of Adam’s sin? How 
else could he derive his doctrine of original sin? Moreover he 
asserts, even more clearly than Aristotle, the great truth that 
“man is a social animal,” and interprets therefore the City of 
God as being the social, communal life of Christians; and in 
this lies the great strength and permanence of Augustine’s 
doctrine of the Church. But more, to Augustine the often 
unrealized meaning of the timelessness of God had emerged as 
a living and patent truth. History to him does not mean an 
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epoch or an age. It is the time-process as a whole, the terres- 
trial story of man extended to include the boundless terms of 
eternity. History, he would say, must not be read and under- 
stood by reference to itself; it must be grasped and interpreted 
with all that has happened, is happening and will happen 
between the foundation of the universe and the last judgment. 
It was a gigantic advance thus to set the small, known 
“historical ”’ course of human life against a background so 
imposing and so limitless, to lift up this isolated thread and 
show it as a portion of an endless fabric in which its place and 
value were infinite and incalculable. Augustine’s great praise 
it is thus to have glorified humanity and by a single, sublime 
conception to have made man a portion of the Divine. There 
is a unity of the human race, as we have said; it is a unity 
that can be most clearly seen when history is thus realized as 
part of an unending progress, part of a scheme which has its 
origins in the remote creations by the Divine fiat, and whose 
end is again traceable in the final utterances of the Divine 
judgment. 

It follows that human life, like those two periods which are 
its ancestor and its successor, falls under a theodicy. If the 
categories usually, though in inaccurate language, termed 
“time ” and “ eternity”’ are of one piece and one governance, 
then their law is one and they have no other end and standard 
save the Divine Will. This is, in reality, the great justification 
for Augustine’s theory of providence: that as God has directed 
eternity, so He may rightfully, though inscrutably, direct man 
in time. But, on the other hand, it does not reduce human 
will to uselessness. Over against the Manichaean doctrine 
Augustine claims that though concupiscence dominates the will, 
yet it has another law than sheer necessity. There remains 
both in grace and in sin the power of choice in which alone 
could moral responsibility be preserved. 

How then does it come that with this possibility of moral 
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choice man is apparently foredoomed by the awful fact of 
original sin? Is not this fatal to any theory of freedom? 
Scholz in his great work Glawbe wnd Unglaube in der Weltge- 
schichte argues that Augustine’s theory of predestination makes 
all history devoid of real meaning and development, but in 
reality Augustine quite clearly asserts that no such conclusion 
follows. He denies that the freedom of the will is in any way 
endangered by the theory of Divine foreknowledge, and it is 
hard to see any theory whatsoever of the Divine that does 
not raise the same possible objection. If life is to have any 
significance at all, there must always be a very definite teleo- 
logical implication and such implication will, equally with 
Augustine’s doctrines, involve the apparent loss of human 
liberty. But Augustine’s defense before this charge is logical 
and sound. He does not first impute the sin of Adam to the 
human race and then attempt to prove afterwards the fact 
of the freedom of the will. What he does is to assert a natural 
state of freedom and declare that this state of freedom was 
imperiled by the misuse in our first parent of what had been 
from the beginning free. The solidarity of the human race 
insures the transmission of the stain thus admitted, but even 
so the purpose of God is not blindly worked out by automata. 
It is, however slowly, realized by the conscious and deliberate 
doing of His Will. 

It thus follows that amid the transitory business of this 
passing life (and this fact has forever provided the theme 
and the opportunity of the preacher) men are either working 
out, or working against, the Will of God. Thus logically 
Augustine’s system is closely correlated, for the twofold 
universe in which we live and move is precisely what he calls 
the City of God and the City of the World. He would not 
have claimed originality for the conception, as it had been 
used before his day by pagan and Christian alike, going 
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back ultimately to Plato* and St. Paul.* In Tyconius,° that 
curious, original Donatist exegete, whom Augustine opposed 
and yet admired, the idea of the two rival communities is 
already developed, but even then it was not new. Marcus 
Aurelius, emperor and stoic philosopher, had already written 
that moving sentence, almost like an appeal from a tender St. 
Paul: “ The poet says ‘ Dear city of Cecrops’; canst thou not 
also say ‘Dear city of Zeus’? But under the pains of 
persecution Christians seized upon it, favored as it was by the 
apocalyptic teaching of the New Testament, and conceived in 
very realistic and consoling visions another world, another 
state, in which all the agonies to which they had submitted for 
conscience’s sake should receive recompense a thousandfold. It 
was only natural that in the greatest crisis to which the late 
Empire had been subjected the Christian apologist, like the 
Christian sufferer, should turn with relief to the theory— 
it was more than a theory, it was an accepted dogma of 
popular theology—that there was a city not builded with 
hands, in which, no matter how much the storms might rage 
without, there could be found perpetual peace. On the purely 
spiritual and transcendental nature of the celestial city it is 
necessary to insist, for Augustine’s thought does not identify 
the City of God with the Church visible: he was too much in 
contact with reality, too sober and truthful in his speculation, 
to admit an identification which was so simple and obvious. 
As all great thinkers, he clearly saw that life was too complex 
to be easily ticketed and labeled, its interests and issues too 
full and many-sided to permit of easy formulation. If the 
good and the evil compose the two cities, they do so mystically, 
in a manner not plain to man, but to be understood only on 
the last day when God shall have separated the sheep from the 


* Republic, 592, B. 
* Hebr. xi, 10; xii, 22; xiii, 14. 
*The Rules of Tyconius, edited by F. C. Burkitt. 
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goats. We repeat that between the two cities Augustine does 
not see the distinction often read into his words: they are not 
Church and State; and it is only with inaccuracy that we can 
see in the Augustinian antithesis a foreshadowing of that 
rivalry and conflict between Church and State in the Mid- 
dle Ages which they have so often been taken to signify. 
Augustine’s two cities have really no counterpart in the world 
as it exists; they may perhaps be symbolized by familiar cate- 
gories, but they belong entirely to a period which has not yet 
come, to a condition which admits of no parallel, namely, the 
final and decisive separation which will take place when the 
ends of the world have come. It is important to bear this in 
mind, for otherwise many of the distinctions that Augustine 
makes are difficult of realization. Here and now the good and 
the wicked are inextricably mingled; there are good in the 
world and there are wicked in the Church, and only the unveil- 
ing of the hearts which will occur when God appears to judge 
shall reveal on which side a man truly stands.° But while 
avoiding this erroneous identification we must not go to the 
opposite extreme, as many have done, and refuse to see that for 
Augustine, more than for any other of the early Fathers, the 
visible hierarchical Church is the earthly manifestation of the 
City of God, its organ and its representative, the point at which 
the spiritual and the temporal orders meet, the blessed bridge 
whereby the weary wayfarer passes from time to eternity. 
These are the main strands of the curiously difficult and 
forward-gazing thinking that constitutes Augustine’s philosophy 
of history. Of course, his critics will say that Augustine’s 
philosophy falls to the ground because he has imported theolo- 
gical and philosophical notions into his interpretation of history, 
but we have already seen earlier in this paper that the nine- 
teenth century historians did the selfsame thing for the very 


® De Civitate Dei, XIV, 1, 28; XV, 1, 2; De Catechizandis Rudibus XIX, 
31; XXI, 37. 
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good reason that they could do no other; they did not fashion 
their theories from a study of history but, wittingly or unwit- 
tingly, they read their own philosophical and theological inter- 
pretations into history. 

What makes Augustine’s philosophy of history so sublime 
and so momentous is the fact that it was and long remained the 
vastest induction ever achieved by the mind of man. To con- 
ceive human history as an interval between two inconceivable 
eternities and to invest man’s destiny with all the grandeur 
derived from this juxtaposition with the imperishable; boldly 
to remove the pivotal point right out of time and transfer it 
to the Day of Judgment, and in turn to fix its standard as the 
norm for human life and human institutions; to sweep in one 
comprehensive gaze over the uncharted years of origins 
through the thorny and apparently unjustifiable history of 
the Jewish people and to pass onward in this gigantic synthesis 
right through time to eternity; to make, in a word, the Divine 
a living norm for the human: this was Augustine’s tremendous 
task; and that he accomplished it all, and accomplished it in 
such fashion that it became the source and center of all 
mediaeval thought: surely in this there is sufficient title to 
greatness and sufficient motive “to read, mark, and inwardly 
digest.” 


JosepH P. CurisTOPHER. 
The Catholic University of America. 





ST. AUGUSTINE AS PHILOSOPHER 


ET us first take what he himself would consider an answer 

to this question and then see how it looks to us after 
fifteen centuries. Taking it in this way I think it will not be 
necessary to define here the term philosophy. It will come out 
as we go along. We might find some help in understanding the 
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situation as it looked to St. Augustine by taking a similar case 
here and now. Take the case of a young man of exceptional 
ability interested in the serious questions of life—the existence 
and nature of God, His separateness from the world, the rela- 
tion of the world to God, the immorality and value of the human 
soul, man’s proper life and destiny. There would be before him 
a considerable variety of answers to these questions. The an- 
swers are embodied in different organizations known as Social- 
ism, Spiritualism, Anglicanism, Methodism, Presbyterianism, 
Catholicism, etc., and besides these, men who are not formed 
into any organization but who essay to give to the great ques- 
tions of life the best possible solution within the reach of man. 
The last mentioned are called philosophers. Our young man 
would be free to examine dispassionately the claims of these 
different groups. Theoretically this is what the reasonable man 
is supposed to do. In practice of course it hardly ever happens. 
Let us suppose the young man literally carries out the theory in 
practice. He is intensely serious and most anxious to find out 
the truth about the things that matter most. He finds the most 
rational answer in the Catholic Church. Save for the time and 
place, the situation is exactly what we find in Africa and Italy 
in the fourth century of our era. 

St. Augustine found prevailing around him a number of 
different organizations which claimed to have possession of 
the truth that was most important for men. There were 
Manicheans, Platonists, Epicureans, Stoics, numerous religions, 
local and otherwise, and the Catholic Church. He carefully 
examined those of them that were worthy of consideration. 
His life is so familiar that it is not necessary to give details. 
He became a Catholic. It is most important to remember 
that he became a Catholic because his examination of the 
claims of all the important bodies or sects showed all the 
others utterly deficient and erroneous when compared with 
the teachings of the Catholic Church. It was on grounds of 
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reason that he accepted Christianity. The point I am making 
is that he made no distinction between religion and _phi- 
losophy—between theology and philosophy. It is true that he 
constantly speaks of the ‘ philosophers.’ Some of those just 
mentioned were called philosophers. St. Augustine too called 
them philosophers. He was interested in them only in so far 
as they attempted to solve those questions which we have in 
mind. Had anyone said to him at any time “Yes, but 
these men are philosophers—they have nothing to do with reli- 
gion” he would have been hopelessly puzzled. The different 
philosophers of those days alongside the different religions 
corresponded to the different religious denominations and any 
other of those ways of life that I spoke of before. St. Augustine 
is not alone in this, nor is he by any means the first. This 
attitude and relation to the different philosophers of the time is 
common to all the Christian writers of the first centuries. They 
are laboring to present Christianity as a rational explanation 
of the world and of life that so far surpasses all other proffered 
solutions that they can hardly be compared to it at all. In this 
struggle to show the reasonableness, the rationality of Chris- 
tianity they direct their apologetics against Judaism, the 
mystery and other religions, and the different philosophers. 
Constantly we find them calling Christianity a philosophy. 
When he was nineteen years old St. Augustine learned from 
Cicero that philosophy is the love of wisdom. It was not until 
ten years later that he found out that Wisdom is the Son of God, 
the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity. His philosophy was 
perfected. What all the philosophers in the past and in his own 
day had been and were endeavoring to discover he found in 
Christianity. Christianity is the perfection of philosophy. 
The philosophies had in them in varying degrees glimpses or 
shadows of truth. Some of them, he thought, knew that there 
is one God, that He is the Creator of the universe, that He 
possesses all perfection. Some of them even in a partial and im- 
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perfect way had grasped some idea of the Son of God. They 
must have attained to what knowledge they did possess 
mediately or immediately through Divine Revelation. Hence- 
forth, for him a Christian was to a philosopher as a man in 
broad daylight to a man stumbling in the dark. Christianity 
superseded all philosophies, It fully and completely answered 
the question in which they are interested. It may be asked 
how is a man to obtain this light that illuminates all the stum- 
blings and difficulties of Greek philosophers. Christianity is 
a gift of God. A man can only receive this light through the 
unmerited favor or grace freely bestowed upon him by God. 
Had St. Augustine been asked to forecast the future history of 
philosophy he would have given an outline of the history of 
Christian thought and he would have been correct in his fore- 
cast at least for many centuries to come. The history of 
philosophy up to say the sixteenth century was the history of 
Greek philosophy and its merging into Christianity and then 
the history of Christian thought. This current of Christian 
thought was modified at times by receiving extraneous influ- 
ences which it assimilated. But such influences were always 
fitted into the structure of Christian thought. Had St. 
Augustine been asked his own place in the history of philosophy 
his answer would have been that he had contributed nothing. 
He had discovered for himself in the Catholic Church the 
solution of all difficulties. The Catholic Church existed before 
him and he added nothing to its doctrines. We can say that 
he dealt the death blow to paganism, pagan religions, and pagan 
philosophies. He gathered up all the best thought of his pre- 
decessors, Christian and pagan, and wove it into a consistent 
whole. He shaped Christianity and gave the intellectual ex- 
pression of it which was accepted everywhere in the past until 
the end of the Middle Ages and is still the thought of the 
Catholic Church. 

When we come to the twentieth century and look back over 
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the whole history of philosophy and ask ourselves what is the 
position of importance to be attributed to Augustine, we must 
first be clear as to the meaning attached to the word philosophy. 
We have seen how Augustine understood the term. We cannot 
assume that his understanding of it coincides with the way men 
look upon it today. Words change in meaning. The word 
philosophy, like many another, has its own history. The 
Catholic philosopher in our day attaches to the word philosophy 
a meaning different from that which a non-Catholic gives to it. 
In what I say here I wish it understood that I am not speaking 
in a critical or censorious way about either Catholic or non- 
Catholic philosophers. I am simply stating the fact that they 
are using the same word in different senses. It may be that both 
can be justified. It is indisputable that such a situation is un- 
fortunate. Men cannot very well converse when they mean 
different things by the same word. The Catholic philosopher 
when he uses the word philosophy indicates the sphere of know- 
ledge in which man answers the fundamental questions of life, 
conduct, and nature, without any assistance from authority 
revealed by God. In practice he does not use the scriptures or 
the doctrines of the Church even on the footing of human docu- 
ments. Religion is a completely different compartment. In his 
religion he has answers to all the questions of philosophy but it 
is kept entirely apart from what he calls his philosophy. Theo- 
retically he undertakes to prove the truths of philosophy to a 
man who does not accept any of these truths. In discussing with 
another, one can only advance as quickly or as far as the other is 
willing to go. This theoretical sharer in the dialogue, at the 
outset, disclaims agreement with the doctrine of the Existence 
and Nature of God, the immorality of the soul, ete. He does not 
accept the Scriptures as authoritative. They cannot therefore 
be used. All the while the Catholic has his certain knowledge of 
the truth in his religion. This is not the case with non-Catholic 
philosophers of today. 
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Non-Catholic philosophers of today are in pretty much the 
same position as the philosophers in the centuries immediately 
before and after Christ. In their philosophy they work at the 
answers to the age-long questions. They do not, like the 
Catholic, say they know the answers, but in the sphere of 
religion. Today non-Catholic philosophy embraces religion. 
Non-Catholic philosophers are really earnestly trying to solve 
the problems. They are entirely unanimous in admitting that 
they have not got the answers. They are worried. Quite 
rightly they look upon the work they are doing as the most 
serious that men could be engaged in. Please let me stress the 
fact that they do not know the answers to the difficulties of 
philosophy. They do not turn, like the Catholic, to another 
department of life and find the answers there. They would 
say that if they knew the truth they would not worry as they 
do at present. 

The change in the meaning of the word philosophy took place 
during the Middle Ages. Philosophy was distinguished from 
theology. This distinction persevered generally after the Middle 
Ages. It was accepted as axioniatic by nearly all philosophers, 
irrespective of their religion. There were some confessed 
atheists. Spinoza is also a striking exception. Professing 
Christians, as a rule, until Kant’s time, never mixed religion 
with philosophy. It was Kant who began the epoch-making 
revolution of bringing religion within the confines of philos- 
ophy, of interpreting traditional Christian doctrines and 
language in a new sense that was purely rationalistic. The 
supernatural was banished from religion. Hegel’s great work 
was the completion of the movement initiated by Kant. The 
whole idealistic philosophy of the nineteenth century has this 
principle at its core. In our day idealism no longer holds the 
field alone. Realism may be said to be the prevailing philos- 
ophy; but realism holds in common with idealism that religion 
must be within the bounds of reason. 
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There were in the Middle Ages and there are now some. 
Catholics who refused to accept the separation of theology and 
philosophy. Almost all Catholic philosophers, however, hold 
them apart. 

According then, as we accept the traditional point of view or 
that of non-Catholic philosophers of today, the position of 
Augustine in the history of philosophy will be quite different. 
The content of current histories of philosophy is determined 
naturally by the latter’s definition of philosophy. Anything 
supernatural in the affairs of the world is untrue, and must 
be excluded. This is the non-Catholic philosophical require- 
ment. The Catholic philosopher as far as his philosophy is 
concerned is in agreement. ‘Though his reasons are different, 
he is satisfied with the same content for the history of 
philosophy. Accepting this the place of Augustine might be 
put briefly as follows. He constructed Platonism as the 
permanent structure of the thought of Western civilization. 
It is obvious to everyone that Augustine shaped the thought 
for Europe, in an incredibly complete way, for the ensuing 
eight hundred years. It is just as true, though not so 
evident, that Christianity even after the assimilation of Aristo- 
telianism in the thirteenth century remained fundamentally a 
Platonic philosophy. What was the difference between 
Platonism and Aristotelianism? No man living now was so 
competent to answer that question as Aristotle himself and he 
does answer it. He recurs to it again and again. Plato held 
that this world of change and multiplicity is a world full of 
imperfection. The ideas, the perfect archetypes of things, and 
the motive power of all activity exist not in this world, but 
apart from this world. It was against this that Aristotle waged 
his polemic. Save in this there is no difference between the 
Platonic Idea and Aristotle’s Form. As a matter of fact they 
both used the same words. Historically the word Idea has been 
used to express Plato’s thought and the word Form has been 
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associated with Aristotle’s philosophy. Aristotle thought that 
the only difference between his Form and Plato’s Idea was that 
Plato put the Ideas apart from the world while he insisted that 
the Forms exist in this world and only in this world. Christian 
patristic thinkers, and of these Augustine was the last and 
supreme, saw that the Ideas of Plato, the archetypes, the perfect 
patterns of things, and the sources of all activity were the 
Logos, the Son of God, the Second Person of the Blessed 
Trinity. In the thirteenth century a struggle, and a very 
violent struggle, occurs between the adherents of the new 
Aristotelianism and the old Augustinian philosophy but the 
controversy, although dealing with important points, did not 
touch the foundation of Platonism as found in Augustianism. 
St. Thomas Aquinas and those who came after him accepted 
without question the Platonic position which Aristotle vehem- 
ently holds as untenable and as fundamentally opposed to his 
philosophy, namely, that the perfect patterns after which the 
multiplicity of things in this world are modeled, are apart 
from the things of the sensible world, and this is what is taught 
in the Catholic seminaries today. 

Summing up, then, what is the place in the history of philos- 
ophy to which St. Augustine must be assigned? The word 
philosophy has been used in distinctly different senses: (1) by 
Christian and non-Christians in the first centuries and by non- 
Catholics today; (2) by Catholics in the Middle Ages, by 
Catholics and Protestants in the modern period until Kant, and 
by Catholics today. Our answer will naturally correspond with 
our use of the word. 

(1) Taking the first meaning a Catholic would say that St. 
Augustine definitely and finally answered all the questions of 
first importance in philosophy for all time. The non-Catholic 
would admit that this is true for Western civilization up to 
modern times but is now rejected as false by all ‘except 

7 
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Catholics. They should hold that St. Augustine held back 
civilization for centuries. 

(2) In the second meaning of the term St. Augustine’s 
philosophy in its essence continued throughout the Middle 
Ages, the common property of all schools. It is still the thought 
of all Catholic philosophy today. His answers to the great 
questions mentioned above are accepted now and always have 
been accepted by Catholics. The manner of arriving at these 
answers, as far as reason alone is used, is different from St. 
Augustine’s way. The difference between Thomism and 
Augustinianism is not in the answers, but in the method of 
reaching the answers. St. Augustine is of very little importance 
in contemporary Catholic philosophy. The contents of a 
Catholic textbook on philosophy is made up of expositions and 
proofs which are not Augustinian. The importance of St. 
Augustine’s thought for the Church is found in theology. 


H. Carr. 
St. Michael’s College, 
Toronto Unwwersity. 


eat 
———_ 





EXPERIENCE AND TRUTH IN ST. AUGUSTINE 


HE Platonic theory of ideas is an explanation of two per- 

sistent facts of experience: uniformity and variety, truth 
in a multiplicity of changing objects, the unaccountable presence 
of immutability in things that are, like the river of Heraclitus, 
in every respect never identical at two points of time. It thus 
happens that we have here constructed a universe of permanent 
light amid fleeting shadows, of meaning in quasi-nothingness. 
On the Heraclitean premises,’ it does not even occur to us to 
ask about the existence of things. Properly speaking they are 


1 Aristotle has clearly marked the Heraclitean premises of Plato’s con- 
ception of the sensible world (which he will not admit). Cf. Metaphysics, 
A. 6, 987a29-987b10, and, especially, M. 4, 1078b9-17. 
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not: they participate rather, in the ideas. The center of gravity 
in the explanation of reality shifts from the question of existence 
or betng to that of intelligibility, truth, and logical predication. 
We are not any longer concerned to say that things are, but what 
they are. Indeed, intelligibility as a test of existence is pushed 
to the extreme when matter is reduced to pure space. The out- 
come of this method is a radical exemplarism in which the real- 
ity of things is pushed back into the ideas. Correspondingly, 
human knowledge becomes a perennial search after essence and 
meaning; and since such a process is eminently toward the ideas 
and away from the physical world, it is deeply colored by an 
ethical motivation in which true knowledge belongs only to the 
spiritually purified. Platonism, therefore, assumes the character 
of a dialectic of asceticism. The highest speculation becomes 
the highest practical attainment; knowledge rules life in an 
absolute sense; all theory will be translated, as far as possible, 
into the language of organized and integrated effort, individual 
as well as social, pursuant of happiness found only in the image 
of the divine pattern. 

The religious experiences of St. Augustine, in which the need 
of a moral purification was paramount, found real expression in 
a Platonic universe, once it was modified to meet the demands of 
Catholicism.” In the first place, he had turned himself away 
from the material world; then, he had greatly minimized the 
human body. What was the result? In true Platonic fashion 
he was to speak of man as a soul using a body and governing it. 
The ascetic in Augustine at last speaks, and he defines man in 
terms of the ascetic’s demands: man is a soul... using a 


2 There is the famous statement in the De Doctrina Christiana that if 
philosophers, especially the Platonists, have said anything that can be 
accommodated to the Catholic Faith, whatever they have said “non solum 
non formidanda non sunt, sed ab eis etiam tanquam injustis possessoribus 
in usum nostrum vindicanda.” II, 40, 60; Patrologia Latina, Vol. 43, Col. 
63. Cf. E. Gilson, “Introduction 4 l’Btude de 8S. Augustin,” Btudes de 
Philosophie Mediévale, XI (Paris, 1929), 153. 
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body, which though necessary to the integrity of man, is by 
far of lesser importance. Consequently we find man as soul in 
contact with a universe on his way to God. What is the charac- 
ter of this universe? What are the conditions of experience in 
it? These are the questions I shall outline briefly from an early 
work (which bears, however, the nihil obstat of the Retracta- 
tions), the De Inbero Arbitrio, mainly the second book. The 
questions Evodius had raised cause St. Augustine to begin with 
fundamental facts in constructing a solution. The starting point 
is a faith we are trying to understand. Our life is essentially a 
search for understanding, which we carry on at the urging of 
Christ and which we shall realize through Him.* Let us begin. 

In discriminating among the five external senses,* with ref- 
erence to the community of their objects, St. Augustine makes 
certain distinctions that prepare us for his argument on truth. 
Though we have individual senses and an individual intellect, 
there is a “ public universe,” as one of our modern philosophers 
has phrased it, with which we all come into contact. Thus, we 
all see the same thing or hear the same sound at the same time 
under ordinary circumstances.” We may ask, from this point of 


* “ Quod enim hortante ipso (scil. Christ) quaerimus, eodem ipso demon- 
strante inveniemus, quantum haec in hac vita, et a nobis talibus inveniri 
queunt...” De Lib. Arb, II, 2.6; Patrologia Latina, vol. 32, col. 1243. 
As we shall see, this. is the center of St. Augustine’s theory. 

*It is unnecessary to discuss here the Augustinian theory of sensation. 
On the assumption that the soul is higher than the body in the scale of 
being, it is impossible for the body to affect the soul; and consequently 
sensation has to be explained as an awareness by the soul of bodily processes. 
The problem is stated in De Musica, VI, 5.8-10; vol. 32, col. 1167-69. 
Cf. E. Gilson, op. cit., pp. 71-86. 

5 De Lib. Arb., II, 7.16; vol. 32, col. 1249. This is not the case with the 
other three external senses, and therefore St. Augustine distinguishes be- 
tween them. (Jbid., II, 7.17-19; col. 1249-51). Hence the general conclusion 
on this point: “ Propriuvm ergo et quasi privatum intelligendum est quod 
unicuique nostrum soli est, et quod in se solus sentit, quod ad suam natu- 
ram proprie pertinet; commune autem et quasi publicum, quod ab omnibus 
sentientibus nulla sui corruptione atque commutatione sentitur.” 
(col,1251 ) 
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view, whether or not there is a common object in the sphere of 
reason, one for all, and remaining unchanged and integral 
whether men do or do not perceive it. St. Augustine’s answer is 
that the nature and truth of number remain unchangeable re- 
gardless of man’s perception or power of perception. The nature 
and truth of number are there for all to see, and when_seen do 
not at all pass into the nature of man, as food becomes part of 
his body.° 

An empiricist might object that numbers come from the 
things which we reach through our senses. Augustine, like 
Plato before him, enjoys answering this objection. Suppose we 
grant that we reach numbers through the senses; it still remains 
obvious that we cannot perceive the nature of addition and sub- 
traction by the senses. But we do not have to make such a con- 
cession, remarks St. Augustine. Any number is so many times 
unity, and unity is an object of thought not of the senses. The 
object of the senses is always multiple; it has parts that are 
indefinitely divisible; and on any level this process of division 
will always leave an object in which there is some inner dis- 
crimination. As a consequence, there is no unity in this object. 
We could not, however, enumerate parts in the object unless we 
were already possessed of unity, because it is by unity alone 
that we are able to introduce a discrimination of parts in the 
object. Evidently, then, in seeking for unity in a body, in not 
finding it there, and in knowing that I have not found it there, 
I must know also what unity is. This is obvious because I could 
not know multiplicity in bodies unless I knew unity. Where- 
ever, therefore, I may find unity, I do not find it in bodies. 
Whence, numbers evidently do not come from the senses.’ 

Nor is this all. Among numbers in a series there is a defi- 
nite relation applicable anywhere in the series. How is it that 
we see this stable element in the relation of numbers? No 


* De Lib. Arb. II, 8.20; col. 1251. 
7 Ibid., 8.21-22; col. 1251-52. 
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bodily sense can reach all the numbers, nor can any phantasm. 
It must therefore be some inner source of light in which this 
stability is observed. We conclude, then, that the nature and 
truth of number do not belong to the senses, that they are 
immutable and that they are common to all. Number is ap- 
parently a good example of the community of thought among 
men, and also of the characteristic marks of immutable truth. 
That is why, says St. Augustine, skilfully introducing his central 
point, we find in Scripture (Hccl., VII, 26): “ Circuin ego, et 
cor meum, ut scirem et considerarem et quaererem samentiam 
et numerum.” * 

Consider what must be the nature of a universe in which 
human experience takes the form we have been discussing. Why 
is it, we ask, that there is more in knowledge than things can 
account for, and more than even we can account for in ourselves ? 
It is in these two questions that our problem lies. The connec- 
tion which the Old Testament has just made between number 
and wisdom furnishes St. Augustine with a point of departure 
in the solution. 

What, in fact, is wisdom? It is variously estimated by men 
in various pursuits. But there is one thing common to all men: 
they are seeking the good though their definitions differ. In 
so far as they seek the happy life, none of them is in error. 
Error is present when what they do does not lead them to what 
they want. In this way, the search for the good is measured by 
a truth in which the highest good is seen, and there appears a 
direct relation between wisdom and happiness, which is that 
the search for happiness is the search for wisdom. Conse- 
quently, says St. Augustine, just as we have the notion of 
happiness impressed upon us before we may seek it and know 
through it that we want to be happy, so with wisdom, before 
we are wise we have the notion of wisdom impressed upon our 


® Ibid., 8.23-24; col. 1253. 
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minds, which informs us without hesitation that we wish to 
be wise.° 

But how does it happen, and where do we see, that wisdom 
exists and that all men want to be happy? What is this 
common element in the experience of all which makes all have 
the same judgment? Evidently there is a common ground of 
truth which enables us individually to reach a common judg- 
ment. There seem to be in existence rules and guiding princi- 
ples, true and immutable realities that make up the wisdom 
common to all men. All that is required of us is to keep our- 
selves in contact with this wisdom. Just as, therefore, the 
rules of number are unchangeable and common to all, in the 
same way the rules of wisdom are unchangeable and common 
to all. In either case we have an experimental knowledge of 
truth. What the consequences of this doctrine are we shall 
see immediately.*° 

Let us first seek a connection between wisdom and number, 
however. In the Book of Wisdom (viii, 1) there is a sentence 
which says of wisdom “ quod attingit a fine suque ad finem 
fortiter, et disponit omnia suaviter.’” This is Augustine’s 
justification for venturing to identify wisdom and number. 
The divine wisdom extends throughout the universe by its 
power, and this fortasse is number; while wisdom properly 
speaking disposes or orders the universe swaviter. Wisdom has 
given numbers to all things, even the lowest; but it was reserved 
for rational souls to receive sapere. Numbers below us we are 
able to recognize and judge, but we hold them in small esteem. 
As we mount higher, we find numbers transcending our own 
minds and residing in truth itself immutably. Were we more 
wise, we might be able to see that it is the same wisdom 
throughout the whole creation. Wisdom is number, even though 
a man finds it easier ordinarily to count than to be wise. How 


® Tbid., 9.25-26; col. 1253-55. 1° Thid., 10.28-29; col. 1256-57. 
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express this sameness? In true Platonic fashion, St. Augustine 
resorts to a “ myth,” that of a fire from which both heat and 
light are emanating. Though both heat and light are one in 
origin, heat will affect the objects that are near, while only 
light will affect those at a distance. In the same way, rational 
souls, that are nearer wisdom, burn with the power of intel- 
ligence which comes from wisdom, while bodies, being farther 
removed, are permeated with the light of numbers. Wisdom 
thus gives intelligence to rational souls and intelligibility to 
things.** We may note in passing the use Augustine here makes 
of the Platonic theory of participation. 

It is this wisdom and truth which, in, containing all immut- 
able truths, is the ground of the community of rational thought, 
present to one and to all but remaining essentially independent. 
Now suppose we say that seven and three are ten. This is a 
truth we observe to be immutable. We do not judge it; we do 
not say that it ought to be so; rather, we judge according to it, 
and thus see in it as a guiding principle that such and such a 
fact is so. Being immutable, it is above our minds, and there- 
fore it remains unaffected by our power or lack of power to 
perceive it. When we are turned toward it we are illumined 
by it; when we turn away we walk as the blind.” It is here 
that the ethical aspects of the problem come to the surface. 
Here is the truth we have been seeking, says Augustine. Let 
us embrace it and enjoy it, and it will give us our hearts’ 
desires. (Ps. xxxvi, 4) Would we be happy? And what 
greater happiness is there than the enjoyment of immutable 
truth?** Thus it happens that an apparently metaphysical 
discussion suddenly becomes an exhortation to the pursuit of 
truth, and gives clear witness to the Platonic conception that 
the apprehension of what is true should immediately be con- 


11 Tbid., 10.30-31; col. 1257-58. 
12 Tbid., 12.33-34; col. 1259-60. 
18 Tbid., 13.35; col. 1260. 
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verted into a corresponding motivation in the life of man. 
The conception of a pure science in terms of an objective 
investigation has little place in St. Augustine. 

If we try to reconstruct this discussion with a view to fixing 
certain fundamental trends in it, we must observe first of all a 
double exemplarism, namely, that of thought and of the mate- 
rial universe. We are confronted by an analysis in which the 
central point is a truth regulating things and our minds. Then, 
we have to observe that this influence on our minds is direct, 
supplying us literally with the truth necessary for the regula- 
tion of our experience. In other words, with St. Augustine 
we find ourselves in a universe of truth, and not of being. 
Participation, as Father Gardeil has well observed, explains 
the unity and multiplicity in things, which is the starting 
point of the Platonic analysis; but if it explains this character 
of uniformity in appearance, it does not explain the existence 
of things.** If this is so with Platonism, it is not exactly the 
same with St. Augustine. He has, of course, a theory of 
creation; and in things as they are there is more than the 
intelligibility which they have through participation. But 
once this is granted, it still remains true that the tendency in 
St. Augustine as in all Platonism is to lead the truth of things 
back to God who gave it to them, to submerge their being in 
this truth, that is caused by the presence of the divine light 
throughout the universe. It is thus that a Christianized 
Platonism will always glorify God, if I may say so, at the 
expense of the creature; and it is thus that the explanation of 
existence and of knowledge takes the form of the double 
exemplarism which I have mentioned. 

Given this analysis of reality, the role of material things in 
experience is slight. They act as a spark for us to turn to the 
ever present inner teacher for instruction in the way of truth. 


14 A, Gardeil, La Structure de VAme et VHapérience Mystique (Paris, 
1927), vol. 2, pp. 313-25. Cf. pp. 319-20. 
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This is the teacher, this is Christ who came into the world to 
make of men travelers to the source of all truth; and we find 
ourselves strangely worshipful rather than inquiring. Somehow 
or other we have lost the spirit of philosophical pursuit. 

Let us, by way of bringing this doctrine of St. Augustine 
into sharper relief, consider some broad aspects of the thought 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. The transformation which we meet 
is remarkable. If it is true that in a world of Wisdom, and 
one in which the synthesis is supernatural, the soul was in 
direct contact with truth, and that truth tended definitely to 
assume a prominence over being, it now becomes true that 
being assumes the position of prominence. Man, soul and body, 
necessary one to the other, and not just a soul using a body, 
is in contact with being. This means that the one and only 
reality with which we are in direct contact is a material 
universe. Things are, and they are material, and they are all 
we know. That is why a theory of illumination in St. Thomas 
Aquinas can mean only that we have received such and such a 
nature from God, by which we are capable of arriving at know- 
ledge. More explicitly, this means that we possess an active 
intellect and can acquire through it truths by abstraction. 
Abstraction indeed is seeing such a necessity or immutability 
of essences in a world that is not perfectly reducible to a system 
of intelligible essences. From this point on knowledge for 
both St. Thomas and St. Augustine consists in judgments in 
conformity with the necessary character of reality. But where- 
as the path to this conclusion lies for St. Augustine in the 
doctrine of supernatural Wisdom, for St. Thomas it lies 
through a theory of abstraction. Thus we see the necessity of 
an Aristotelian psychology in St. Thomas Aquinas and the 
impossibility of applying such a psychology in St. Augustine. 
How difficult, in fact, such a combination of Aristotle and 
Augustine can become may readily be seen by following the 
gradual conquest of the Franciscan Schools in the thirteenth 
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century by Aristotle, and the dilemma in which) such a man as 
Matthew of Aquasparta is placed while trying to adapt Aris- 
totle to the needs of an Augustinianism to which he is trying to 
remain more or less faithful. 

But we are not therefore to suppose an antagonism between 
St. Augustine and St. Thomas. Jacques Maritain indeed has 
recently pointed out that historically St. Thomas was the man 
who introduced method and definition into the supernatural 
unity in which St. Augustine viewed the universe.** Certainly 
the temperaments of the two saints were different, and certainly 
the experiences of Augustine would lead him to center his 
attention exclusively on God and on his own soul. His is not, 
then, as Maritain further points out, a philosophical system,*° 
and to this extent cannot be compared or contrasted with that 
of St. Thomas. Invariably his thought ends in prayer; invari- 
ably philosophy becomes a meditation on truth, itself a prelude 
to prayer. Things become as nothing, and we await the 
promptings of inner voice. In this overflow of the Chris- 
tian life, in this living meditation, in the concrete search for 
beatitude through the Wisdom of God in the world, we exclude, 
or, rather, we transcend and disregard everything but the voice 
of Christ in the depth of the soul.*’ 


Anton C. Prats. 
Marquette Unwersity. 





15In “St. Augustine and St. Thomas,” an essay forming a part of a 
volume by many authors, A Monument to St. Augustine (London, 1930), 
pp. 199-223. 

16 Op. cit., pp. 219-20. 

17 Cf, E. Gilson, “ The Future of Augustinian Metaphysics,” A Monument 
to St. Augustine, pp. 289-315. Cf. pp. 302-3, for the statement that “in 
proportion as the teaching of St. Augustine aimed at being metaphysic, it 
is a metaphysic of psychological empiricism ...” This is the framework 
of the famous statement in St. Augustine that all he wanted to know was 
God and the soul. 
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THE ILLUMINATION THEORY OF ST. AUGUSTINE 


HE history of St. Augustine’s illumination theory is the 

history of mediaeval philosophy until the introduction 
of Aristotle into the West. For it remained practically unchal- 
lenged until the latter part of the twelfth century. Though 
receiving various interpretations, according to some students 
of the question, it never had a serious rival. Amid the clash 
of principles consequent upon the renewed interest in Aristotle 
and the incorporation of his system into the Christian tradi- 
tion by St. Thomas, the followers of Augustine made, it is 
claimed, a serious mistake. They attempted to express the 
thought of Augustine in Aristotelian terms. Perhaps it was 
but another case of David in the armor of Saul. 

Since that time this doctrine has appeared oftentimes in 
places strange and unexpected. We find fragments of it in 
Descartes. We find it again in Kant and in the German ideal- 
istic school, in mutilated form it is true but preserving some 
lines with sufficient distinctness to enable us to recognize its 
origin. It appears again in England, in the philosophy of 
Bosanquet and Bradley, badly distorted but still recognizable. 
We find it again among the Italian philosophers of the nine- 
teenth century, particularly Rosmini, who attempted a recon- 
ciliation between the Thomistic theory of knowledge and the 
Augustinian. It appears again in this country in the philos- 
ophy of Orestes Brownson, who though little known among 
us, is none the less a clear thinker and a vigorous writer. 

Cardinal Newman claims that the persistency of a doctrine 
creates a presumption in its favor. If we accept this as a valid 
criterion, then the illumination theory of St. Augustine is 
something more than a relic from the distant past, something 
more than an antique to be regarded curiously and then put 
back upon the shelf amid forgotten and abandoned theories. 
It may perhaps have spirit and life. It is my purpose to sketch 
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briefly this doctrine as it came forth fresh from the mind of 
the great African saint. It must necessarily be brief, and, 
hence, cannot be more than a sketch. 

Many things in the physical world, St. Augustine teaches, 
appear to us disordered and confused. To make clear his mind 
in this connection he makes use of three striking illustrations. 
We are like to a statue placed in one corner of a temple which 
is very large and very beautiful. We are part of the structure. 
Our place is fixed in the plan. We cannot leave our place to 
examine it within and without. Our vision is consequently 
limited. From what we see in front of us and below us and 
above us we know that it is beautiful, but we do not see how 
all that meets our gaze fits into the plan of the entire structure. 
So there is no exact equality between the complete structure 
and our knowledge of it.* Again he compares each of us to a 
soldier in an army on the march. The individual soldier cannot 
appreciate the order revealed by the movement of the marching 
men because he himself is part of it. In order to secure com- 
plete knowledge of the order which he knows exists there, he 
would have to step out of the ranks and gaze upon the moving 
column from without. So there is no exact equality between 
the order present in the physical world and our knowledge of it.” 
Finally he compares the physical universe to a poem. The 
entire meaning of the poem is not unfolded until the last sylla- 
ble of it is sounded. Its meaning is dependent upon the for- 
ward march of the syllables. The first must cease that the 
second may sound, and so on in orderly sequence until the 
whole is completed. Each of us is but a syllable in the onward 
march of this gigantic poem of the universe which is ever push: 
ing forward toward completion. We are part of the poem, 


1“ Quoniam si quis, verbi gratia, in amplissimarum pulcherrimarumque 
aedium uno aliquo angulo tanquam statua callocetur, pulchritudinem illius 
fabricae sentire non poterit, cujus et ipse pars erit.” (De Musica, Book VI, 
chap. xi, S. 29.) 

*“ Nec universi exercitus ordinem miles in acie valet intueri.” (Ibid.) 
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a conscious part, it is true, but none the less, a part. We can- 
not leave our place to hear and understand its beginning and 
end. Hence, our knowledge of the physical world of which we 
are a part is necessarily fragmentary. The entire meaning of 
the whole physical world will not be unfolded until the final 
syllable is sounded, until the last note is struck. Hence, there 
is no exact equality between the meaning of the physical world 
and our knowledge of it.® 

Though there is no exact equality between the physical world 
and our knowledge of it, perhaps there is equality between the 
external senses of the body and certain objects in the physical 
world such as light and sound. The soul comes in contact with 
the physical world through the senses of the body. The soul 
builds the body and fits it into its life.* The soul builds the 
eye and so tempers it that it is capable of being affected by 
light. It builds the ear and makes it capable of being affected 
by sound, and so on for the other senses." But there is not a 
perfect equality between the eye and light and the ear and 
sound; no matter how well fitted the eye and ear are for the 
reception of light and sound, there is a great difference between 
the eye and light and the ear and sound. 

Perhaps the equality of which we are in search is to be found 
among physical things themselves. St. Augustine does not 
consider the human eye or ear or any of the senses entirely 
physical, for they are vivified by the soul. Now in order to 


*“Et in qualibet poemetate si quanto spatio syllabae sonant, tanto 
viverent atque sentirent, nullo modo illa numerositas et contexti operis 
pulchritudo eis placeret, quam totam perspicere atque approbare non 
possunt, cum de ipsis singulis praetereuntibus fabricata esset atque per- 
fecta.” (De Musica, Book VI, ch. xi, 8. 29.) 

*“Haec (anima) igitur primo, quod cuivis animadvertere facile est, cor- 
pus hoe terrenum atque mortale praesentia sua vivificat; colligit in unum 
atque in uno tenet .. .” (De Quantitate Animae, Book I, ch, xxxiii, S. 70.) 

5“ Agit porro (anima), ut opinor, luminoso aliquid in oculis, aerium 
serenissimum et mobilissimum in auribus .. .” (De Musica, Book VI, ch. 
v, S. 10.) 
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have equality it is necessary that there be at least two things.® 
These two things must be alike in all respects. One can possess 
neither more nor less than the other. Equality then implies both 
number and likeness. But there are no two things exactly alike 
in the physical world. They at least occupy different positions 
in space. Nor do we find in the physical world anything which 
is one and simply one. Everything which falls within sense 
experience is multiple and is capable of infinite division.” So 
unity is not found in the physical world, but an approach to 
unity.“ Since we do not find either perfect unity or perfect 
likeness present in the physical world, neither do we in con- 
sequence find perfect equality. We find a trace of it, but only 
a trace. We find its farthest shadow, but not the reality.° He 
speaks of it as an “ extrema umbra et vestigium.” (De Musica, 
VI, ch. xiv, 8. 43.) 

We desire to know the plan after which the physical world 
has been modeled. We desire to fit the events which come 
within our experience into this plan. But the task is too much 
for us. There is no exact equality between the physical world 
and our knowledge of it. Yet we desire that equality. Again 
we desire that there be equality between our senses and the 
physical objects which stimulate them. The eye naturally 
shrinks from darkness and from light if it be too intense. The 
musician seeks to control sound; the builder, the materials 
with which he works; artists and artisans in general, the mate- 
rial things which they use. The musician fits sound to sound 


¢« |. quia minus quam in duobus esse aequalitas non potest.” (De 
Musica, Book VI, ch. x, S. 27.) 
7“Tta ratio invenit tam localia quam temporalia spatia infinitam divi- 


sionem recipere.” (De Musica, VI, ch. viii, 8. 21.) 

®“Quae autem non sunt simplicia, concordia partium imitantur 
unitatem, et in tantum sunt in quantum assequntur.” (De Mor. Manich. 
II, 6, 8.) 


® Aequalitatem illam quam in sensibilibus numeris non reperiebamus 
certam et manentem sed tamen adumbratum et praetereuntem agnosceba- 
mus...” (De Musica, VI, ch. xii, S. 34.) 
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according to certain laws, the builder fits stone to stone and 
wood to wood according to certain laws. Why this desire for 
perfect equality which appears but imperfectly in physical 
nature and which the skill of men never quite succeeds in intro- 
ducing into it? The soul would not desire it unless it had been 
known elsewhere.*® For we do not desire what we do not know.” 

So, failing to find the equality which we seek in things physi- 
cal we turn from them and enter our own mind. We find our- 
selves recognizing that one and one are perfectly alike and 
hence perfectly equal.’* Here we have present all the require- 
ments for perfect equality. We have two things which are 
perfectly alike and consequently equal. We have number and 
likeness and hence equality. This truth did not come to us from 
without. For we concluded that we find there neither perfect 
unity nor perfect equality, but only find their shadow and 
trace.* Perhaps, then, our own mind produced it. He rules 
out also this hypothesis on the ground that this truth is un- 
changeable and our mind is changeable and changing. A chang- 


10 Aequalitatem illam ... nusquam profecto appeteret animus nisi ali- 
cubi nota esset: hoc autem alicubi non in spatiis locorum et temporum; 
nam illa tument, et ista praetereunt, non enim in corporumn formis putas 

. .; aut in temporum intervallis ... Illam quippe aequalitatem quaero 
ubi esse arbitreris, quam intuentes cupimus aequalia esse quaedam corpora 
vel corporum motus, et diligentius considerantes eis fidere non audemus.” 
(De Musica, VI, ch. xii, S. 34.) 

11 De Trinitate, X, ch. i, S. 2. 

12 Ubi autem aequalitas aut similitudo, ibi numerositas; nihil est 
quippe tam aequale aut simile quam unum et unum.” (De Musica, VI, 
chap. xiii, S. 36, T. 32 Migne). 

1“Unum vero quisquis verissime cogitat, profecto invenit corporis 

(a) sensibus non posse sentire. Quidquid enim tali sensu attingetur, 
jam non unum sed multa esse convincitur (De Libero Arbitrio, 
II, ch. viii, 8. 22, T. 32 Migne). 

(b) Cum enim quaero unum in corpore et nec non invenire non du- 
bito, novi utique quid ibi quaeram et quid non inveniam et non 
posse invenire vel potius omnino ibi non esse. (idem.) 

(c) ubi ergo novi quid non est corpus unum, quid sit unum novi: 
unum enim si non possem multa in corpore numerare non pos- 
sem.” (idem.) 
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ing and changeable thing, no matter how excellent, cannot pro- 
duce what is unchanging and unchangeable. Since this truth 
is unchangeable, it is also eternal. It must always have been 
true; it is true now and will continue to be true. So we are 
in the presence of a truth which is eternal and unchangeable. 
But God alone is eternal and unchangeable. Hence, St. Augus- 
tine argues, this truth must have come from God.** 

St. Augustine gives other examples, drawn from mathematics, 
of truths which are eternal and immutable. He says no man, 
past, present, or future, would think of doubting that one and 
two are three or that two is equal to one doubled.*® These are 
but deductions from the original truth, one equals one. The 
mind confronted with truths of this kind is in quite a different 
situation he thinks than when asked whether or not the first 
syllable of the word “Italia” is long or short. The correct- 
ness of our answer here depends upon whether we are familiar 
or not with what men have decided in the matter. There is 
nothing either in the nature of things or in science to make it 
either long or short. Whereas, the answer to the question “Is 
two equal to one doubled?” is fixed and determined indepen- 
dently of our mind or any other human mind.” 

He takes another illustration drawn from the realm of con- 
duct: things eternal are better than things temporal. Here is 
a truth which we recognize as soon as we are confronted with it. 
We see this truth and use it to judge of other things. This 
truth and truths of similar kind are above our minds. In order 
to see them, keenness of mental vision is not sufficient no more 


14“T)nde ergo credendum est animae tribui quod aeternum est et incom- 
mutabile, nisi ab uno et incommutabili Deo.” (De Musica, VI, ch. xii, 
S. 36.) 

16 “Tt autem unum et duo non sint tria, et ut duo uni non duplo respon- 
deant, nullus mortuorum potuit, nullus vivorum potest, nullus posterorum 
poterit facere.” (De Musica, VI, ch. xii, 8. 35.) 

16 Cur, ita, nisi quia in hoe nomine Italia dicitur, prima syllaba pro 
voluntate quorumdam hominum corripiebatur, et nunc pro aliorum volun- 
tate producitur.” (idem.) 


8 
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than keenness of eye is sufficient for bodily vision without 
light.*” 

What is the nature of this light and how does it act upon 
the soul of each of us? To answer this question we must briefly 
sketch St. Augustine’s teaching touching the manner in which 
God enters into the life of our soul. The soul by itself is noth- 
ing. Whatever being it has is from God. It is quickened by 
His Presence both in mind and conscience.” It is a principle 
running through the entire philosophy of Augustine that the 
lower cannot act upon the higher, the inferior cannot act upon 
the superior. The body, for example, never acts upon the soul: 
the movement is always in the other direction.*® The soul is 
constantly acting upon the body. So, when he discusses the 
relation between the soul and God, he strictly adheres to the 
same principle. The soul never acts upon God, but God is con- 
stantly acting upon the soul. Between the human soul and God 
there is no intermediary. ‘God,’ Augustine says, “ presides 
over the soul without the interposition of any nature—nulla 
natura interposita.” (De Musica, Book VI, ch. 1,8. 1.) One 
of the ways in which God manifests His presence within the 
human soul is by the unfolding of unchangeable truths. But 
unchangeable Truth Itself is likewise God, God the Son, the 
Wisdom of the Father, Who is often called Light.” It is pos- 
sible for us since we have freedom to turn either toward this 


17“ Tntravi et vidi qualicumque oculo animae meae, supra eumdem oculum 
animae, supra mentem meam lucem incommutabilem ...” (Confessions 
VII, ch. x, S. 16.) 

28 “ Cum enim anima per seipsum nihil sit; non enim aliter esset commu- 
tabilis et pateretur defectum ab essentia: cum ergo ipsa per se nihil sit, 
quidquid autem illi esse est, a Deo sit; in ordine suo manens, ipsius Dei 
praesentia vegetatur in mente atque conscientia.” (De Musica, VI, ch. xiii, 
8. 40.) 

1°“ QOportet enim animam et regi a superiore et regere inferiorem. 
Superior illa solus Deus est, inferius illa solum corpus...” (De Musica, 
VI, ch. v, 8. 13, t. 32 Migne.) 

2° Tn lumine scilicet in Christo accipiendum, qui sapientia Dei est et 
Jumen toties appellatur.” (De Musica, ch. xvi, 8. 52.) 
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Eternal Light or away from it. It is our duty to cling to God 
through love, love of Unchangeable Truth. 

Surely, Augustine does not mean that when we are in the 
presence of particular truths, such as seven and three equal 
ten, or eternal things are better than temporal things, these 
particular truths are God? No, he does not mean this, but he 
does mean that when we reflect upon these truths we see that 
they are eternal and immutable. Eternity and immutability 
are characteristics not of created nature but of God alone. 
Hence, when in contact with truths of this kind we cannot but 
admit that there is one immutable and eternal Truth contain- 
ing all these things which are immutably true. This unchange- 
able Truth is neither mine nor yours, but is common to all who 
reason and is present for all to see. It is a Light which is at 
once secret and public. It is public for it shines for all. It is 
secret, for it does not immediately reveal its identity and few 
recognize it for what it is.” 

When we exercise judgment, when we say that things eternal 
are better than things temporal and in the light of this truth 
we evaluate the things of this world, let us, says Augustine, 
examine and see just what we have done. We accept the prin- 
ciple—things eterrial are better than things temporal. We did 
not form it. It is true independently of us. We did not pro- 
duce it. It is more excellent than we are, for it is eternal and 
unchangeable. Though we did not form this truth, we see it; 
we do not judge of it, but we employ it to judge of other things. 
We discover it, we apply it to particular cases or individual 
things to see whether or not they square with it. When con- 


#1 “ Quapropter nullo modo negaveris esse incommutabilem veritatem haec 
omnia quae incommutabiliter vera sunt continentem; quam non possis 
dicere tuam et meam... tanquam miris modis secretum et publicum 
lumen, praesto esse ac se praebere communiter; omne autem quod commu- 
niter omnibus ratiocinantibus atque intelligentiae praesto est, ad ullius 
eorum proprie naturam pertinere quis dixerit?” (De Libero arbitrio, II, 
ch. xii, 8. 33.) 
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fronted with truths of this kind we are not like an examiner 
trying to see whether or not a statement is correct, but rather 
like a discoverer who rejoices in having obtained the object of 
his quest. In De Inbero arbitrio he uses these very expres- 
sions, for he says: “ Non examinator corrigit sed tantum 
inventor laetatur.” (11 ch. xiii, S. 34.)” 

This light of which Augustine speaks is not, as we have seen, 
the possession of each individual man in the sense in which his 
eye is a possession. It is external to each individual mind as 
physical light is external to the object on which it shines. It 
is common to all men. Itis “ the Light which illumineth every 
man coming into the world.” It is the “ Wisdom of God” 
who also became man and dwelt among us. For Truth became 
incarnate. It is not a supernatural illumination, but a natural 
illumination. The power which we possess of receiving this 
Light distinguishes us from the animal. The animal has not 
this power no more than the tree or the stone. Our power to 
judge is in proportion to our acceptance of this Light.” 

The mental act we call understanding is accomplished by us, 
he says, in a letter to his friend, Nebridius, in two ways. First, 
it is accomplished by the mind or reason within itself as when 
we understand that the intellect itself exists. Secondly, it can 
be accomplished by means of suggestion or warning received 
from the senses as when we understand that body exists. But 
in neither of these two ways can we understand unless we 


22 Et judicamus haee secundum illas interiores regulas veritatis quas 
communitar cernimus: de ipsis vero nullo modo quis judicat. Cum enim 
dixerit aeterna temporalibus esse potiora, aut septem et tria decem esse, 
nemo dicit ita esse debuisse, sed tantum ita esse cognoscens, non examinator 
corrigit, sed tantum laetatur inventor. Si autem esset aequalis mentibus 
nostris haec veritas, mutabilis etiam ipsa esset.” (De Libero arbitrio, II, 
ch. xiii, S. 34.) 

28“ Sed lucem illam incorpoream (animalia) contingere nequeunt, qua 
mens nostra quodam modo radiatur, ut de his omnibus recte judicare possi- 
mus, nam in quantum eam capimus, in tantum id possumus.” (De Cwitate 
Dei, xi, ch. 27.) 
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receive instruction from God. The expression Augustine uses 
here is Deum consulendo. Thus we cannot understand what 
existence is or what intellect is without being instructed by God. 
When we understand that body exists, intimation of its exist- 
ence and character is given by the senses. But the external 
world serves but as the teacher’s pointer directing the mind to 
turn within and there it is instructed by Him who alone is the 
Teacher of Truth, for He is the Truth. So in all our efforts 
to understand and to grasp truth, whether the intimations or 
warnings come from within or without, we must consult the 
one and only Teacher of men.” 

So in all the things which God has formed, material and im- 
material, we can, if our souls are prepared to receive the Light, 
detect traces of Himself. These traces are sometimes more and 
sometimes less distinct.” 

The souls of men are not equally susceptible to the influence 
of this Light which shines for all. If, says Augustine, some 
one ask how I know that a life of unchangeable wisdom is 
preferable to one of change, I answer by telling the questioner 
to look within himself. That very truth about which he asks 
is unchangeably fixed in the minds of all men and presented 
to their.common contemplation. The man who does not see it 
is like a blind man in the sun. No matter how brilliant the 
sun shines he cannot see it. It profits him nothing that the 
sunlight is poured into his very eyeballs. The man who sees it, 
but shrinks from the demands which a recognition of that truth 


24 “ Hoc si dices, veniat in mentem illud quod intelligere appeilamus duo- 
bis modis in nobis fieri: aut ipsa per se mente atque ratione intrinsecus, 
ut cum intellegimus esse ipsum intellectum; aut admonitione a sensibus, 
ut id quod jam dictum est, intellegimus esse corpus. In quibus duobus 
generibus illud primum per nos, id est de eo, quod apud nos est, Deum 
consulendo; hoc autem secumdum de eo, quod a corpore sensuque nuntiatur, 
nihilo minus Deum consulendo intellegimus.” (Letter XIII, to Nebridius.) 

25“ Per omnia quae (Deus) fecit mirabili stabilitate currentes quasi 
quaedam ejus alibi magis, alibi minus impressa vestigia colligamus.” (De 
Civitate Dei, XI, ch. 28.) 
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makes upon him, is weak in his mental vision. For he has dwelt 
long amid the shadows of the flesh. He prefers the shadows 
to the reality.** ‘The light shineth in the darkness and the 
darkness comprehended it not.” Augustine himself had this 
experience. He puts it in this fashion in his Confessions: 
““ My back was to the Light and my face to the things enlight- 
ened.” Though understanding by means of the Light which 
shone for him and for all men, he did not recognize the source 
whence it came. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, Augustine maintains that a stu- 
dent never learns anything from his teacher. This is rather a 
strange statement from one who is regarded as one of the 
world’s greatest teachers. But it is quite consistent with his 
whole position in regard to truth and the acquisition of it. Of 
what use then is teaching? When a teacher sets out to instruct 
a student he must make use of words or some sort of signs. 
Truth does not pass from the mind of the teacher and through 
the medium of words enter the mind of the student. But the 
words of the teacher are signs which point the direction in 
which the truth is to be found. The words used by the teacher 
are signs or pointers prompting the student to turn the eye of 
his soul within where he can, if God permit, see the truth. The 
teacher first sees the truth himself in that interior light by which 
the inner man is illumined. His words direct the mind of the 
student toward that same light and he sees by means of his 
own contemplation whether or not what is said is true.” Just 
as particular things seen by the eye of the body are not under- 
stood by it, but they direct the mind to look within for an under- 
standing of these things, so, too, the words of the teacher direct 


26 De Doctrina Christiana, 1 ch. ix, S. 9. 

a7. . , sed tune quoque auditor, si et ipse illa secreto ac simplici oculo 
videt, novit quod dico sua contemplatione, non verbis meis. Ergo ne hune 
quidem doceo vera dicens, vera intuentem: docetur enim non verbis meis, 
sed ipsis rebus, Deo intus pandente, manifestis.” (De Magistro, ch. xii, 8. 
40 t. 32.) 
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the mind of the student toward the Light in which the truth 
is seen and enjoyed.” God is constantly unfolding from within 
and the soul receives His instruction in proportion to its strength. 

“ Be ye not called masters; for one is your master, Christ.” 
(Matt. xxiii, 10.) Christ is the inward’ master, the Wisdom 
of God, the Truth, the interior Light, Who is present to minds 
of all men, to illumine and instruct and to be possessed; for 
He is the Way, the Truth and the Life. He is the Light which 
illumineth every man coming into the world. He is equal and 
co-eternal with the Father. He is the “ imago Dei,” the per- 
fect likeness of the Father. He, like the Father, is unchange- 
able. They are united together by mutual Charity which is the 
Holy Spirit. Though they are three persons, yet they are but 
one God. Unity, then, equality, likeness and truth, love, 
eternity and immutability shadowed forth in creation do not 
find their full meaning until applied as an interpretation to 
the inner Life of God.” These traces or signs of God present 
in His creation we could not distinguish unless illumined by 
Him Who is the one mediator between God and man, the man 
Christ Jesus Who is also God. Thus, we see that in the philos- 
ophy of St. Augustine, an analysis of Truth leads directly into 
the very heart of metaphysics. The nature of God, the nature 
of the world which He has formed, the nature of the rational 
soul, all these enter quite intimately into the Augustinian theory 
of knowledge and divine illumination is a vital part of it. 


Hewry S. BEt.iste. 
St. Michael’s College, 
University of Toronto. 





28“ At vero cum audio tria genera esse quaestionum, an sit, quid sit, 
quale sit: . . . quae unde ad me intraverint, dicant si possunt.” (Confess. 
a, 2m. x, 8. 27.) 

2°“ Namquid sit superius aeterna aequalitate non video.” (De Musica, 
VI, ch. xiii, S. 37, t. 32.) 
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NECESSITARIANISM IN CONTEMPORARY ETHICS 


HIS paper will discuss the problem of personal respon- 
sibility. It will endeavor to show that modern inven- 
tions and, in particular, modern speculation, tend to destroy the 
concept of individual autonomy in morals. First, a survey 
will be made of the historical background of the prevalent 
attitude implied in the oft-repeated question, “ What else 
could I do under the circumstances?” and, following this, a 
summary will be given of some of the more prominent phases 
of present-day conduct in which the individual, under plea of 
necessity, either is excused or else excuses himself for wrongful 
conduct. Obviously the treatment of this vast subject in a 
brief paper can be little more than a general outline. 

Viewing the historical setting of the problem under con- 
sideration, one is brought face to face with the phenomenal 
advances in applied science since the closing decades of the 
eighteenth century, and with a prodigious volume of specula- 
tion tending to deindividualize the individual. It were quite 
out of place to catalogue here the inventions from the first steam- 
driven machine in England, in 1785, down to the latest applica- 
tion of electricity in the Ford plant, in 1930. It is enough 
to say that standardization is the watchword of modern produc- 
tion, and consequently of modern consumption. Is it necessary 
to point out that the machine process makes for standardized 
food, clothing, furniture, cities, and all the necessities and 
luxuries exhibited in the Saturday Evening Post to potential 
buyers? What is not emphasized sufficiently is that mechan- 
ical equipment has given us the standardized editorial, the 
standardized book, the standardized radio program, and stand- 
ardized movie philosophy. It cannot but be evident that the 
pressure of these mass forces renders individual thinking and 
individual motivation difficult.” 


Cf. Lippmann, A Preface to Morals (Macmillan Co., 1920), pp. 9-10. 
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In the allied field of laboratory science, reference should be 
made to the evolutionary hypothesis, which attained its greatest 
vogue after the appearance of the Origin of Species in 1859, 
and which still casts a magic spell over the popular mind.” 
The working formula of Darwin, Spencer, Bachofen, McLen- 
nan, Morgan, and Letourneau—origins, stages, survivals, and 
future trends—is in effect a formula of determinism: that is, 
the future is projected necessarily by the development of the 
past; and family, property, and government will be what past 
lines of growth have marked out for them. Although the 
Spencerian philosophy of the all-importance of environment 
has been discredited by recent studies (cf. the work of Rivers 
and Malinowski in anthropology, and of Jennings in biology), 
it still holds a firm grasp on ethnology, ethics, politics, and 
everyday behavior. 

So far as pure theory is concerned, various branches of 
knowledge — theological, philosophical, economic, and statis- 
tical—have conspired toward an identical result of minimizing, 
if not of destroying, the concept of individual choice. The 
predestinarian premises of John Calvin are too well known to 
require more than the mention of his name; yet it is quite 
possible that these premises are generally dismissed as mere 
historical curiosities. Unfortunately, their influence on every- 
day life is profound. Professor Tawney has shown that the 
actual effect of the Calvinist doctrine has been to wrap the cloak 
of religion around the economically successful, and to stamp 
only these with the seal of election.* In speculative philosophy, 
it is necessary to go back no further than Spinoza, whose pan- 
theistic postulates are perhaps the most potent factor in giving 


2See, for example, The American Weekly, which carries under its title 
the device, “Greatest Circulation in the World” (December 28, 1930), 
pp. 1-2. 

8 Religion and the Rise of Capitalism (Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1926), pp. 
102-132. 
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modern philosophy its deterministic trend.* Turning to mod- 
ern psychology, the name of Watson stands out perhaps most 
prominently. He states: “ This is the keynote of the forma- 
tion of all our habits. Some stimulus in the outside environment 
or in the inside environment (please remember that the so- 
called ‘absence’ of a stimulus is also a perfectly good stimu- 
lus) sets the individual moving.” Of motive the same author 
says: “If you are willing to agree that ‘meaning’ is just a 
way of saying that out of all the ways the individual has of 
reacting to this object, at any one time he reacts in only one 
of these ways, then I find no quarrel with ‘meaning’.”* Ber- 
trand Russell, closely allied to Watson in his thinking, writes: 
“Whatever may constitute ‘thinking of’ a movement, it is 
certainly something associated with the movement itself; 
therefore, by the usual law of learned reactions we should 
expect that thinking of a movement would tend to cause it to 
occur. This, I should say, is the essence of will.” ° 

In the field of economic theory the determinist doctrines of 
Karl Marx and Frederick Engels: are notorious. The scien- 
tific socialists were unashamed fatalists. The material forces 
of trade, invention, and conquest, they held, are solely respon- 
sible for the rise and fall of religion, morality, and family life; 
as no individual action is possible in the face of economic pres- 
sure.” And, it may be added, the conservative classical school 
of political economy was tarred with the same stick. Malthus, 
with his population theory, himself depressed as he labored 
over it, Ricardo with his “Iron Law of Wages,” and the 
schools which followed them have aided formidably in spreading 
the notion that the individual is all but helpless in the face 


* Ethic of Benedict de Spinoza, translated by W. Hale White and Amelia 
H. Stirling (Oxford Press, 1927), p. 195. 

5 Behaviourism, revised edition (Norton & Co., 1930), pp. 200 and 250. 

* Philosophy (Norton & Co., 1927), p. 224. 

* Cf. Haas, Man and Society (Century Co., 1930), p. 208. 
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of his economic environment. Finally, the rise of the statis- 
tical method, paralleling the discovery of fundamental mathe- 
matical formulas during the last century, should not be over- 
looked. What is particularly noteworthy here is the application 
of statistical theory to population problems. The statistician, 
like the biologist and the physicist, has become a metaphysician. 
Warren S. Thompson writes: “ We regard this decline in the 
birth rate merely as another of man’s attempts to adjust him- 
self to a new situation. Further, we regard the control of fer- 
tility as no more natural or unnatural than the control over 
deaths.” * 

After this hurried survey of the historical background of 
modern determinism, it is in place to indicate some of its 
present-day manifestations. First, with reference to the family, 
birth prevention is defended by prominent physicians, doubt- 
less influenced by the Freudian theory of repression, on the 
ground that self-restraint is biologically impossible; and con- 
sequently, when economic or health considerations seem to 
dictate the unwisdom of additional offspring, or of any off- 
spring at all, contraception must be practiced. The Lambeth 
Conference of 1930 put its seal of approval on this necessitarian 
philosophy by permitting birth prevention under certain condi- 
tions, which means, in practice, under any conditions, 

Again, in the relations of parents to children, another phase 
of necessity, based on quite another premise it is true, tends 
to break down moral conduct. This is the necessity, unduly 
exalted in thinking, and, indeed, too often surrendered to in 
action, of conforming to the code of one’s group. It is easy 
to predict the outcome of a dialogue between a mother and her 
daughter, beginning with the plea, ‘“ Mother, Mrs. Jones lets 
Mary drink at parties,” and ending with the outburst, “ Oh, 
you’re so old-fashioned and don’t understand.” Acquiescence 
in this type of reasoning, which is not infrequent, is implicit 


8 Population Problems (McGraw-Hill Co., 1930), p. 120. 
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acceptance of the modern theory of ethics, that actions are 
right or wrong, not according to their agreement or disagree- 
ment with the Divine Will, but according to their conformity 
or non-conformity with group convention.° 

The same specious reasoning, under a slightly different guise, 
is applied to economic affairs. According to Professor Cabot, 
if a problem of ethics is proposed to ten business men, seven 
or eight of them will reply in terms of either (1) trade cus- 
tom, “‘ Nobody in our line of business does it,” or (2) legality, 
“ This act is not allowable under the law,” or (3) aesthetics, 
“ Yes, it is a nasty trick, but it has to be done.” *° This list 
probably exhausts the sanctions appealed to by the average 
business or professional man in making decisions involving 
ethics. Obviously, the list is an arbitrary code of group prac- 
tice, and assumes the obligation of conforming whether the act 
is right or wrong. Needless to say, it excludes the ultimate 
sanction of the moral law of God. 

Numerous other examples might be adduced to illustrate the 
general acceptance of professional custom as a standard of 
right in business. An employer will say: “ I know that twenty- 
five dollars a week is not enough wages for a married man, but 
what else can I do? That is all that my competitors are paying 
and if I pay more they will drive me out of business by under- 
selling me.” Again, with regard to the present industrial 
depression, the feeling is quite general among business leaders 


®In substance, this theory denies the right of any authority outside of 
man to legislate in human affairs. See in this connection, Cardinal Mer- 
cier’s treatise on Immanence: “ Modernism is not the modern expression 
of science, and consequently its condemnation is not the condemnation of 
science, of which we are so justly proud, nor the disapproval of its methods, 
which all Catholic scientists hold, and consider it an honour to teach and 
to practice. Modernism consists essentially in affirming that the religious 
soul must draw from itself, from nothing but itself, the object and motive 
of its faith.” Modernism, translated by Marian Lindsay (B. Herder Co., 
1910), p. 23. 

10 Adventures on the Borderland of Ethics (Harper & Brothers, 1926), 
pp. 63-64. , 
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that unemployment is part of the “ system,” and that the cycle 
simply must run its course. “It’s too bad,” they say, “ that 
5,000,000 men are out of work, and that over 20,000,000 per- 
sons have to suffer, but what can we do about it?” Parentheti- 
cally, one might reply that the industrial system is not driven 
by forces beyond man’s control, as are the heavenly bodies; 
and that, if manufacturing establishments had employed only 
one-tenth as many experts to think out the human problems of 
regularizing the wage-earner’s income as they have employed 
in engineering, chemistry, and salesmanship in order to increase 
production, the widespread suffering of the present and past 
business cycles could have been averted. 

One more illustration will suffice. It is a truism that ethical 
values find little place in the dealings of nations with one 
another. In our history, the annexation of Texas was regarded 
as the only possible course to be taken, because it was dictated 
by our “ manifest destiny.” On August 4, 1914, the German 
Chancellor declared in the Reichstag: ‘Gentlemen, we are 
now in a state of necessity, and necessity knows no law! Our 
troops have occupied Luxemburg, and perhaps are already on 
Belgian soil. Gentlemen, that is contrary to the dictates of 
international law. .. The wrong—I speak openly—that we 
are committing we will endeavor to make good as soon as our 
military goal has been reached. Anybody who is threatened, 
as we are threatened, and is fighting for his highest possessions, 
can have only one thought—how he is to hack his way through.” 
In general, it is to be noted that necessitarian philosophy is 
one of the gravest obstacles to world peace. When one analyzes 
such current expressions as, “ There always have been wars, 
and there always will be wars,” it becomes clear that interna- 
tional thinking is largely dominated by fatalistic determinism, 
which makes all efforts to maintain peace and order in the 
world appear futile and visionary. 

In conclusion, lest this paper appear to contradict itself by 
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merely presenting an array of facts and forces which seem to 
hold the individual in the vise of necessity, attention should 
be directed to certain elementary truths. The current assump- 
tion that conduct is good or evil according to the standards set 
up by one’s group, is an implicit denial of the only rational basis 
for morality: the Divine Will. When the idea possesses the 
individual that an act is good or bad solely because others 
regard it as good or bad, the only thoroughgoing basis for per- 
sonal moral conduct is removed. Social approbation may or 
may not be a mighty force for good; but unless it reflects the 
Eternal Will it lacks the inspiration for noble, self-sacrificing 
conduct. The approval of one’s neighbors has nothing to offer 
the individual in comparison to the profound philosophy con- 
tained in the injunction that if the eye is a source of personal 
evil it is to be plucked out. 

It is fundamental in Christianity that the human person is 
of incomparably greater worth than things. ‘‘ What shall it 
profit a man, if he gain the whole world, and suffer the loss of 
his soul?” is the ever-present deterrent, and consolation, for 
the Christian. Things are not bad, as the Manicheans taught; 
but persons can be bad. The glory of Christian life consists 
in mastery over material environment, and in fulfillment of 
the law of God, whether or not it be embodied in the code of 
one’s fellows. No material good, not even human approval, can 
compensate man for this victory. The reward is eternal. Herein 
lies the cardinal difference between the basis of Christian ethics 
and that of contemporary systems: Christian sanctions are 
everlasting. This is the key to the solution of all the problems 
of morality. 

In our complicated civilization there is urgent need of per- 
sonal courage, and even heroism, in the face of criticism and 
opposition—in private behavior, in the home, in business, in 
the professions, and in international relations. Christian mor- 
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ality alone can satisfy this need through its insistence that man 
ean find life only by losing it. 


Francois J. Haas. 
St. Francis Seminary, 


St. Francis, Wis. 





REMARKS CONCERNING CERTAIN PHASES OF 
THE MORAL PHILOSOPHY OF JOHN DEWEY 


N the philosophical realm, ethics occupies a subordinate 
position and must look to the more profound branches of 
philosophy for guidance. If the deeper views of reality be 
perverted, the guidance of activity will be distorted; for what 
is to be done depends, in the final analysis, upon what is. 

The chief source of the weakness of John Dewey’s ethics is 
a false metaphysics. The fact that he is an absolute empiricist 
to whom the existence of God or of a soul is so absurd as not 
even to merit an inquiry forces him to champion the cause of 
an “independent” ethics which must rest upon a purely 
naturalistic basis. Dewey, of course, was not the first philo- 
sopher who tried to create such a system. But he went a step 
beyond most of his predecessors in trying to make something 
out of nothing when he proclaimed that ethics could stand 
without even a basis of natural teleology. 

He found that the interests of his empirical or denotative 
method and of naturalistic metaphysics wholly coincide. 
Empirical investigation,’ he tells us, reveals that we live in a 
world which is an inseparable, vital mixture of sufficiencies, 
tight completeness, order, recurrences which make possible 
predicitions and control, singularities, ambiguities, and un- 
certain possibilities. Yet the constant and orderly elements of 
the universe are completely slurred over in Dewey’s system. 
He believes in the surrender of fixed, all-embracing principles 


1J. Ratner, The Philosophy of John Dewey, p. 19 et seq. 
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to which, as universals, all particulars and individuals are 
subject for valuation and regulation. His program stands for 
the ordering of life in response to the needs of the moment— 
“Tt is the deification of the here and now; of the specific, the 
particular, the unique, that which happens once and has no 
measure of value save such as it brings with itself.” ? As has 
been said he even rejects natural teleology.* The imputation 
to natural events of cosmic appetition toward ends; the notion 
that their changes were to be understood as efforts to reach a 
natural state of rest and perfection was expelled from scien- 
tific thought in the intellectual revolution of the seventeenth 
century. The only natural teleology acceptable is that all 
things come to a close and that their final phase may be good 
or bad. The only genuine teleology in the world is human not 
cosmic. It is the result of conscious aims, constructed and 
entertained in individual minds “ independent of nature.” * 
There are no ends-in-themselves but only ends-in-view. Much 
less, then, is there any hierarchical order among natural ends 
finally leading up to an object which is only end, the end. 

A complete refutation of the foregoing views belongs to 
metaphysics, not to ethics; we therefore limit ourselves to a 
few observations. It is profoundly true that all teleology 
demands intelligent aim and foresight; a world that was the 
result of pure hazard or chance would be one without natural 
teleology. Dewey’s mistake lies in denying a priori the exist- 
ence of a Divine Intelligence. He is therefore reduced to 
finding teleology only when human intelligence intervenes. 
Natural teleology is based on that fact expressed by the 
traditional adage: “Scientia Dei est causa rerum.” 

To proclaim a natural teleology is simply to maintain that 
the world which surrounds us is fundamentally intelligible, 


® Psychology and Philosophic Method, p. 21. 
* J. Ratner, The Philosophy of John Dewey, p. 29 et seq. 
* Ibid., p. 29. 
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that each individual being manifests a regular and definite 
flow of tendencies, which offer a precious foundation for deter- 
mining the right course of action to be undertaken. Stripped 
of any false physical implications (such as the tendency of 
all objects toward a state of rest) in which it may have become 
involved, teleology, in the metaphysical sense, is a thing so 
fundamental that it is impossible to think without admitting it. 

A few examples will show that Dewey had to bow to this 
necessity though he does so inconsistently. Dewey uses 
natural teleology. He bases his criticism of hedonism on a 
study of men’s natural tendencies. Pleasure is not the natural 
end of man nor the natural motive of his actions. The fit 
object of natural activities is the primary element in desire; 
“ pleasure is the felt concomitant of imagining a desire realized 
in its appropriate object. The object of desire is not the 
pleasure but some object is pleasurable because it is the con- 
genital terminus of desire.” ° Dewey then draws a very correct 
conclusion from this sound principle; “biological instincts 
and appetites exist not for the sake of furnishing pleasure, 
but as activities needed to maintain life—the life of the individ- 
ual and the life of the species.” ° 

Now, these views are excellent. But they repose squarely 
upon the foundation of natural teleology which Dewey thinks 
he does not hold. Here we find him engaged in close observa- 
tion of “cosmic appetition” and, what is still more surprising, 
humbly basing his conclusions upon it. He rejects hedonism 
because it does not observe correctly the fundamental tendencies 
of human nature. The basis of right activity for him is the 
pursuit of the appropriate objects of the best and most funda- 
mental of man’s powers and impulses. 

But here a grave inconsistency appears. Generally speak- 
ing, it seems that when God is eliminated from philosophical 
problems some of His divine attributes are inevitably trans- 


5 Ethics, p. 270. * Ibid. 
9 
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ferred to man. Kant urges the human Good Will to proclaim 
its dictates as if it were the supreme legislator codifying laws 
for the universe. In a somewhat similar manner Dewey insists 
that man creates his own values; he does not find values already 
existing but brings them into being in function of his personal 
reaction to the situation in which he finds himself. 

He expresses these ideas as follows: “To judge value is 
to engage in instituting a determinate value where none is 
given. It is not necessary that antecedently given values should 
be the data of the valuation; and where there are given data 
they are only terms in the determination of a not yet existing 
value. When a man is ill and after deliberation concludes 
that it will be well to see a doctor, the doctor doubtlessly exists 
antecedently. But it is not the doctor who is judged to be the 
good of the situation, but the seeing of the doctor, a thing 
which by description exists only because of an act dependent 
on a judgment. Nor is the health the man antecedently pos- 
sessed (or which somebody has) the thing which he judges to 
be a value; the thing judged to be a value is the restoring of 
health—something by description not yet existing.” * After 
delivering himself of this bewilderingly sophistical theory 
Dewey modestly admits that “there are dialectic difficulties 
which may be raised about judgments of this sort.” 

But he stands firm in his unique position. After consider- 
able effort to reinforce his stand he concludes: “It may be 
contended, however, that all this does not justify the earlier 
statements that the limiting situation which occasions and cuts 
off judgment is not itself a value. Why, it will be asked, 
does a man buy a suit of clothes unless that it is a value or at 
least a proximate means to a future value? The answer is 
short and simple: because he has to; because the situation in 
which he lives demands it.” ® 


" Hesay in Haperimental Logic, pp. 368-69. 
* Ibid., p. 382. 
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We believe that these statements sufficiently refute them- 
selves to dispense with a detailed criticism of them. The 
answer that a man acts in a certain way “ because he has to” 
ean scarcely be called a rational justification of conduct. 

Incidentally, an identical answer is given by Dewey in 
another problem, where he is also forced into glaring incon- 
sistencies. It concerns the authority of duty. Dewey rejects 
the utilitarian theory of duty as tending, by insistence on the 
influence of external constraint, to identify duty with coer- 
cion, to change the “ ought” if not into a physical “ must” 
at least into the psychological “ must ” of fear of pain and hope 
of pleasure.’ Yet, in recent years, he seems to have inglorious- 
ly abandoned this position. He states the very telling argu- 
ments of his opponents as follows: “Men may differ indefi- 
nitely according to what their experience has been as to just 
what is right, what its contents are. But they all sponta- 
neously agree in recognizing the supremacy of the claims of 
whatever is thought of as right. Otherwise there would be 
no such thing as morality, but mere calculations of how to 
satisfy desire.” *° Dewey’s remarkable comment on the chal- 
lenge is this: “Grant the foregoing argument and all the 
apparatus of abstract moralism follows in its wake. A remote 
goal of perfection, ideals that are contrary in a wholesale way 
to what is actual, a free will of arbitrary choice; all these 
conceptions band themselves together with that of a non- 
empirical authority of right and a non-empirical conscience 
which acknowledges it.” Now these remarks are directed 
against Kantian formalism and have no force against Scholastic 
ethics in which neither the authority of right nor conscience 
is non-empirical. 

Still, Dewey seems to deny one of our first principles 
“bonum est faciendum” and in doing so falls into this 


® Ethics, p. 355; Outlines of a Critical Theory of Ethics, pp. 145-146. 
10 Human Nature and Conduct, p. 325. 
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ludicrous position: Why be moral? Dewey replies: “The 
answer to the question ‘ why not put your hand into the fire?’ 
is the answer of fact. If you do your hand will be burnt. 
The answer to the question ‘ why acknowledge the right’ is of 
the same sort. For right is only an abstract name for the 
multitude of concrete demands in action which others impress 
upon us... Its authority is the exigency of their demands, 
the efficacy of their insistencies.” ** In other words, Dewey’s 
ethical system fails in a very important respect; it cannot 
establish the authority of right nor a satisfactory foundation 
of duty. 

Returning to the question of natural teleology and of the 
personal creation of values, we claim that these two views 
cannot be mutually consistent. For the one claims that values 
depend upon what is given and that once the individual has 
discovered nature’s intentions he has only to follow them out. 

What else did Dewey mean when he said that “ biological 
instincts exist not for the sake of furnishing pleasure but as 
activities needed to maintain life?” The other theory seems 
to imply that personal choice plays an important réle in deter- 
mining what should be done. Indeed, if the idea of reflective 
choice “ independent of nature,” ** were carried to its logical 
conclusion, it would mean the reign of unbridled individualism. 
Independent of nature, in what sense, we ask? In the sense 
that man can, with impunity, set up any goal which pleases his 
fancy? We scarcely believe that this is Dewey’s meaning. But 
it is certain that he attributes far too much liberty of choice to 
the individual mind; he realises too well that the human 
intellect measures reality but he has grasped in too hazy a 
manner that it is also measured by reality. It is absurd to 
say, for instance, that the character which chooses social goals 
of endeavor “is happy in these ends just because it has made 


11 Human Nature and Conduct, p. 326. 
12 Ratner, The Philosophy of John Dewey, p. 29. ~ 
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them its own.” ** Taken literally this is equivalent to saying 
that happiness follows upon voluntary choice no matter what 
the object of the choice be. 

Dewey says that an aim must be liberating and that the 
object is only a sign or mark by which the mind specifies the 
activity one desires to carry out. Not the target but hitting 
the target is the end in view.’* Perhaps so in archery; but 
can the analogy be drawn over to fit the game of life? Can 
men be indifferent to the question of a final end of existence ? 
Or can they choose as they will the supreme object of all their 
efforts, finding complete satisfaction therein merely because 
they have deliberately moulded their characters to their 
freely-conceived ideal ? 

Our answer is unreservedly negative. When it is a question 
of the final objective end of man, the will cannot create the 
good to be sought. Man will be happy only in the possession 
of such an object as will satiate all the natural tendencies of 
his rational nature. He did not create his own tendencies; 
he cannot create the object which will satisfy them. Man’s 
final end is independent of man; it is not of his own making. 
He will find true happiness only if his voluntary choice coin- 
cides with the goal which nature (or rather the Author of 
Nature) has determined for him. 

But, says Dewey, “there is no such thing as the single all- 
important end.” *° “ Ends are, in fact, literally endless, forever 
coming into existence as new activities occasion new conse- 
quences. ‘ Endless ends’ is a way of saying that there are no 
ends.” *° If this be so, then a man’s life cannot be intelligently 
ordered. For reason demands a comprehensive unity in life 
and this consists in the harmonizing and subordination of 
partial mediate goals of endeavor in and toward an End which 

18 Hthics, p. 302. 

14 Democracy and Education, p. 123. 


15 Human Nature and Conduct, p. 229. 
46 Thid., p. 232. 
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makes life worth living. The intelligent man cannot but 
realize that he is a wayfarer and to tell him that no matter 
what he does he will get nowhere is to take away the rational 
foundation for moral conduct. 

Yet Dewey does just this. “The more we do and the more 
we accomplish,” he says, “the more the end is vanity and 
vexation. From the standpoint of attainment of good that 
stays put, that constitutes a definite sum performed which 
lessens the amount of effort required in order to reach the 
ultimate goal of final good, progress zs an illusion.” ** But he 
has to admit that under these conditions man continues to live 
only because he “ still has the dumb pluck of the animal. He 
has endurance, hope, curiosity, eagerness, love of action. These 
traits belong to him by structure and not by taking thought.” ** 
This quotation from Dewey constitutes an open admission of 
the fact that a human life without a final end cannot be lived 
intelligently and that an ethical system which essays to ignore 
a final end of human action cannot claim to be rationally 
established. 

Now, since Dewey intends to construct a rational system of 
ethics it is not surprising that elsewhere in his works we find 
him presenting his own version of the supreme goal of human 
endeavor. The true self, for him, is social. Completely 
socialized interests bring distinctively moral happiness and 
this happiness is supreme in quality. ‘“ The good consists of 
friendship, family and political relations, economic utilization 
of mechanical resources, science, art in all their complex and 
variegated forms and elements.” *® ‘“ The interest in all other 
interests, the voluntary desire to promote them within the range 


of ones own capacities . . . is one’s moral self.”*° ‘ Con- 

sequently,” he concludes, “the true or final happiness of an 

individual . .. lies . . . in the supremacy within character 
17 Tbhid., p. 286. 1° Bthics, p. 300. 


18 Tbid., p. 289. 2° Tbid. 
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of an alert, sincere, and persistent interest in those habits and 
institutions which forward common ends among men.” ** 
What is to be thought of social service as man’s greatest 
activity, of the collective happiness of human beings as the 
final end of man? We reject it for two reasons. The first 
defect in the theory is the assumption that man is merely 
social; it forgets that he is also an individual and that the 
problem of happiness must be solved in terms of the individual. 
We may apply to Dewey the criticism addressed to his posi- 
tivistic predecessors. ‘‘ Our question is: What is true hap- 
piness? And what is the answer thus far? That the true 
happiness is general happiness; that it is the happiness of men 
in societies; that it is happiness equally distributed. But this 
avails us nothing. The coveted happiness is still a locked 
casket. We know nothing as yet of its contents. A happy 
society neither does nor can mean anything but a number of 
happy individuals so organized that their individual happiness 
is secured to them. But what do the individuals want?” 
This question leads to the second reason for rejecting earthly 
happiness as man’s final goal. Dewey rightly maintains that 
“happiness consists in the fulfillment in their appropriate 
objects . . . of the powers of the self manifested in desires, 
purposes, efforts; true happiness consists in the satisfaction 
of those powers of the self which are of higher quality ” ** Now 
let us suppose that the social end described by Dewey were 
completely attained; that the joy of perfect friendship among 
men was realized; that family and political ties were incredibly 
deepened and purified; that science and art had been amazingly 
enriched and brought within the reach of all—supposing all 
this, could men honestly say that they were perfectly happy ? 
Most assuredly not. Friendship and human ties will sometime 


*1 Tbid., p. 301. 
22 Mallock, Is Life Worth Living? pp. 42-43. 
23 Hthics, pp. 269 and 280. 
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reach their limit; there is a maximum beyond which science 


and art cannot reach; and yet man’s desires go on. There is 
in man a thirst for the Infinite. Given the principle that true 
happiness will consist in the perfect satisfaction of man’s 
highest faculties and the fact that man’s intelligence and will 
can be fully satisfied only in the possession of the Living Truth 
and the Infinite Good, it is useless to suggest a finite goal of 
human proportions. No positivist can consistently use man’s 
natural tendencies as the basis of his ethics. For an honest 
surveyal of man’s deepest and noblest feelings reveals a ten- 
dency toward a goal which the naturalist is at a loss to discover. 

Thus, Dewey, having denied the Divinity, divinizes human- 
ity. “Only humanity,” he says, “or the organized activity 
of all the wants, powers, and interests common to men, can have 


absolute sovereignty, laws and rights.” * 


But the experience 
of the ages is there to warn us that man’s longing for the Infinite 
cannot be satisfied by anything temporal. What is needed is 
a return to the perennial philosophy which demonstrates, with- 
out doing violence to reason, that these desires of the soul are 
given by God, the Absolute Value, and lead to Him. ‘“ Thou 
hast made our hearts for Thee, O God, and they shall never 
find rest till they repose in Thee.” 


J. F. FInneGan. 
Detroit, Michigan. 





24 Outlines of a Critical Theory of Ethics, p. 172. 








